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LITBRATURE. 


HUSH! 
BY ADELAIDE A. PROCTER. 


“ T can scarcely hear,”’ she murmured, 
“ For my heart beats loud and fast, 
But surely, in the far, far distance, 
I can hear a sound at last.” 
“It is only the reapers singing, 
As they carry home their sheaves ; 
And the evening breeze has risen, 
And rustles the dying leaves.” 





« Listen! there are voices talking.” 
Calmly still she strove to speak, 
Yet her voice grew faint and trembling, . 
And the red flushed in her cheek. 
“t is only the children playing 
Below, now their work is done, 
And they laugh that their eyes are dazzled 
By the rays of the setting sun.” 


Fainter grew her voice, and weaker, 
As with anxious eyes she cried, 
“ Down the avenue of chestnuts, 

I can hear a horseman ride.” 

“Tt was only the deer that were feeding 
In a herd on the clover grass ; 

They were startled, and fled to the thicket 
As they saw the reapers pass.” 


Now the night arose in silence, 
Birds lay in their leafy nest, 
And the deer couched in the forest, 
And the children were at rest ; 
There was only a sound of weeping 
From watchers around a bed ; 
But Rest to the w spirit, 
Peace to the quiet Dead ! 





THE HUNDREDTH REGIMENT. 


The following lines were written in con ence of having made a passage in 
steamshi fad ian with the right alsed 


ian rig! the newly r; hundredth regi- 
ment, “‘ The Prince of Wales’s Own.” The behaviour of the men has been the 


admiration of their officers and fellow-passengers. 
Heart-sickeniag tales from India, 
f deeds too vile to name, 
Arouse in every manly soul 
A burning martial flame ; 
It needs nor bounty nor reward 
To swell the mustering throngs, ““” 
Enough that men with hearts have heard 
Of English women’s wrongs. 


St. Lawrence banks, Ontario’s shores, 
Resound with fife and drum, 

Their vanguard stands in England now, 
The cry is, “ Still they come ;” 

They come to fight for England’s Queen, 
For liberty and law, 

The new world’s hardy pioneers, 
The hope of Canada. 


Whene’er in breach or bloody field, 
Their banner is unfurled, 

Grant, God of Hosts, their deeds may prove 
The wonder of the world ; 

And that the Prince, in after years, 
Who calls the corps his own, 

May find the hundredth of the line 
The bulwark of his throne! 


a 


INFAMOUS MR. FULLER. 


Englishmen who hear of treasons and conspiracies abroad ; of socie- 
ties of the Marianne and societies of the tenth of December ; of midnight 
visits from gendarmes or Italian sbirri ; of sudden discoveries of muskets 
or grenades in mouldy cellars or poverty-stricken garrets; of police 
spies in white Ave ww A and glazed boots, mingling in private soirées, 
and looking stray nods or shrugs, or half-heard whispers ; of warrants 
of banishment from the préfet under lois de suspects, of secret denuncia- 
tions and mysterious disap nees of incautious talkers—evea English- 
men who have lived amid these things, and got away (as wise men do) 
4s soon as they can, would have some difficulty in imagining the enact- 
ment of such scenes at home. Something like them, however, has been 
seen, even in England before now—times of plots and conspiracies, and 
distrust, when no man’s life or property was safe. It is not without its 
uses, at this time, to go back and regard some of the features of such 
periods in the under-currents of their history. 

All readers of English history know the stories of Oates, and Bedloe, 
and Dangerfield ; and all know that one of the most terrible symptoms 
of the civil troubles in which they flourished, is the prevalence of false 
witnesses, who, to shelter themselves, or for the gratification of old 

or more commonly for the sake of gain, or of favour wiih those 
in power, forge evidence against the lives and liberties of others. of the 
latter class—one of an infamous school—Mr. William Faller, may be 
taken as a fair example. His adventures are briefly touched on by Mr. 
Macaulay, who describes him as having done all that man could do to 
secure an eminent place among villains, “That Faller’s plot is less 
celebrated than the Popish plot,” he says, “ is rather the fault ef histo- 
rians than of Fuller.” But though now forgotten, he must once have 
secured a considerable amount of public interest, if I may judge from the 
bundle of pamphlets concerning him which I have lately stumbled upon 
in an old library. I find many lives of him. Here is The whole Life of 
Mr. William Fuller, being an Impartial Account of his Birth, Education, 
Relations, &c., Together with a true Discovery of the Intrigues for which 
he now lies confined ; with his hearty Repentance f the Misd2meaaours 
he did in the late Reign, Impartially writ by Himself, 1703 : and to this 
is an engraved portrait of William Faller, Gent. (the engraver has 
out the ¢ in gent, but being afterwards better informed, has conscien- 
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J.C., Montreal. 





tiously inserted it with acaret). And traly he does appear here an| a coach to Lord Shrewsbury’s house in Saint James’s Square, where 
honest, simple, country gentleman, of a very open and pleasant coun- | he was threatened with Newgate, irons, and the Tower. Fuller was not 
tenance. Thea, I have the Life and Unaccountable Actions of William | proof against these threats, although his papers defied the searchers. He 
Faller, alias Esq. Fuller, alias Colonel, &¢ ; the notorious English Cheat, | was confined for some weeks during which he turned protestant, was 
The Second Edition, with large Additions ; also the Life of William | taken to the king, and betrayed his employers. That he was after 
Faller, alias Fullee, alias Fowler, alias Ellison, &c.; by original, a | this time used by the government is admitted by his enemies. He was 
Butcher’s son ; by education a Coney-wool-cutter ; by inclination an | commanded to keep secret his arrest, to make some excuses for his 
Evidence ; by vote of Parliament an Impositor ; by Title of his own mak- | delay, and return to France, which he did, bringing back other papers : 
ing a Colonel, and by his own Demerits, now a close Prisoner in the | which were regularly copied by the government, and then delivered : an 
Fleet, 1702. I bave a number of other pamphlets ; from all of which, | act of treachery which he repeated several times, until at length his fear 
giving him the benefit of his own explanations as far as they go, I will | of returning to France was greater than his old dread on English ground. 
endeavour to sketch his story. He resolved on one open act of treachery, which must bring his journeys 
Fuller was born at Milton next Sittingbourne in Kent, in sixteen hun- | toan end. Being employed on a mission from Saint Germains, in con- 
dred and seventy. His father, he says, was a grazier, and supplied the | cert with one Matthew Crone, an Irish priest, he resolved to betray his 
fleets and navies during the Dutch wars with cattle ; but the hostile bio-| companion. Crone was seized, as he supposed, with Fuller ; but, being 
graphers say a butcher, and declare that he could only have fed the fleets | under examination at Lord Shrewsbury’s office, where he denied all, 
and navies by a miracle. His mother, he also informs us, was the daugh- | Crone by chance, the office door being open, observed Fuller pass with 
ter of Charles Herbert, cousin-german to the Marquis of Powis, who mar- | his sword on and without any keepers: which so struck him, says Fuller, 
ried his father without the knowledge of any of her ralations and friends; | that he was hardly able to speak. Fuller became evidence against him 
and, although this, too, is denied, it appears from circumstances to be} on the trial, and he was condemned to death. 
probable. His parents died when he was young, but they had placed| The business of a spy seems at that time to have been an attractive 
bim at a good school at Maidstone, where, says Fuller, whose humility | one. The uncle and Major Kitchell having betrayed Fuller, immediately 
and repentance bad not by any means lowered his self-esteem, “ I scorned | laid with him @ scheme for the ruin of Colonel Crayford, Governor of 
common sports, and had always an aspiring mind.” His guardian, Mr. Sheerness. Major Kitchell, says Fuller, living at Milton, had, I suppose, 
Cornelius Harfieet, however, does not appear to have observed any of | a design to gét Mr. Crayford’s place ; and it is pretty evident, from 
these indications of future greatness ; for he apprenticed him to Mr. James | Fuller’s own account, that this was the truth. The plan was cunningly 
Hartley, a skinner, inShoe Lane, London ; but Fuller felt that he could | devised. A le‘ter was forged from Colonel Crayford to the queen at 
not “ be company for a parcel of silly unpolished fellows and wenches, | Saint Germaine. calculated to draw from her such a letter as suited their 
pulling and cutting of beaver and coney-skins.” He fretted in his new! desigus. Fuller delivered the forged letter, and brought from the queen 
employment ; and meeting one day with a relation of his mother’s, Sir | an answer considered likely to the loyalty of Crayford, or to compro- 
John Burrows, a Roman Catholic, he was introduced by him to Lord! mise him in some way. Crayford, however, by his honesty, foiled their 
Powis, and taken into that nobleman’s family, and afterwards became | plans. “ When I carried him the letter,” Fuller says, he received me 
page to Lady Melford, the wife of another Catholic nobleman at the | civilly ; but started when I named a letter from the queen in France 
court of James. Here, Fuller saw much of court-life, and when the Re- | He took it, but told me he must confine me as a prisoner, until he had 
volution came. fled to France with bis master. sent it to the Secretary of State. Then I showea him a warrant from 
The queen had already taken refuge at Saint Germains, but the king | my Lord Shrewsbury, requiring all officers, military and civil, to permit 
still lingered in England ; and one day Fuller was despatched with letters | me to pass in atiy part of this kingdom without control ; and I was not 
from the queen to her husbard. “ Though I was young,” says Fuller, | to be confined *a any account whatever, without first giving notice to 
“being born in Kent, I had a perfect knowledge of those roads, and hav- | the Privy Coum:il. I madea true report of my reception when I came 
ing been used to travel, the queen adjudged me a proper person.” The | to the king, my business having made a great noise in the world, and 
account of this part of his life is necessarily drawn from his own nartra-| abundance of p ‘sons being put into the Tower, and all other prisons in 
tive ; but it is probatly substantially correct ; for it is impossible to | England.” 
account for some portions of his known career, without assuming hisin-| Thus did Mr iller continue to testify his loyalty to King William ; 
timate acquaintance with the Courts of Saint James and Saint Germains. ' but the best_ot “*', in public life make enemies. Having to give evi- 
Fuller discharged his commission to the satisfaction of his employers, | dence : a friend whom he had betrayed, he suddenly fell ili before 
and was thenceforth frequently sent upon such perilous errands, Letters | the trial. Dr. Lower, he says, and others, gave their opinion that he 
to various persons in Eugland were elaborately sewn into the buttons of | was poisoned, and he lay seven weeks without moving hand or foot. His 
his coat and Fuller undertook, at imminent risk of the hangman, to de-| hair came off, and his nails also changed their colour, And after all, Mr. 
liver them. Sometimes he came boldly up the river, and went ashore | Thomas White confessed that he, for a large bribe, gave him the dose 
near the Tower, and set about his business unobserved ; or, a French sloop | in a dish of Scotch porridge, to prevent his giving evidence. Mr. Fuller 
landed him at night on the beach between Deal and Dover ; but at other | complains bitterly of other underhand tricks devised to prevent his old 
times the smugglers were his friends.. At that time our forefathers, in | friend from being hanged. One of the jurymen had the amazing wick- 
their wisdom, had forbidden the export of wool from this kingdom, and | edness to object to Fuller as a witness, on the ground that no man be- 
the consequence was a large smuggling trade in that article upon all the | ing in a plot should be an evidence against any other of the conspira- 
southern coast. The men engaged in this Owling trade, as he calls it, | tors ; and this pretence he maintained in defiance of Chief Justice Holt 
frequently conveyed Fuller over, and landed him in the marshes near | and other judges, who rebuked him. This fellow held out for forty- 
Lydd, whence he got to London as well as he could. Once after land-| eight hours ; and two or three of his brother jurymen, being ancient, 
ing he groped his way over the slippery shingles,—the smugglers hav- | subsequently died of the effects of their fast—though he himself, as he 
ing given him good-night, and put out to sea again,—and climbed up| afterwards admitted, was provided with a store of sweetmeats, one Ma- 
the sea-bank of the great Romney March. A heavy wind was blowing, | dam Clifford being actually taken in the act of flinging him papers of 
which threatened to carry him over into the salt ditches on the other | good things in at the court-house window. 
side, and the place was very dreary, no habitation being near save the; Mr. Fuller, the evidence, as he was called, being very busy in this 
lighthouse at a distance ; and to this Fuller got with much difficulty, | way, now began to flourish amazingly. He had a handsome allowance 
the night being extremely dark. Two old men occupied the lighthouse, | from the Government, and being a goodlooking fellow, as his portrait 
who must have been astonished to find a stranger in that dismal spot on | testifies, he started as a man of fashion. He set up his coach, and had 
such a night. They entertained him with the best fare they had, and a | his servants clothed in rich liveries: he lodged in Pall Mall, going to 
dirty bed; but Fuller was wet, and wearied, and could almost have | Court every day. “I lived,” says he, “in hopes of mighty things, and 
slept out upon the bleak marsh. He told them, for his invention rarely | spent the devil and all in following the Court—followed all fashions, 
failed him, that he had been aboard an English ship bound westward, | and, like others, run into tradesmen’s debts. Every birthday or ball 
but that, having received letters from London in the Downs, he had | night I had all new. I was a good benefactor to the playhouse, and ne- 
come ashore there ; that the sea running very high, they had found no | ver missed any opportunity of being amongst the ladies. When the 
calm place, save at the point where the ship’s boat had landed him ; and | king went to Ireland, Mr. Fuller followed thither with a handsome equi- 
that he had relations near Tenterden. The story was believed, and the | page, consisting of several servants, horses, and the like, and was eve! 
following morning early, Fuller got to the next farm-house, and took | way richly accoutred. His purpose was to obtain a captain’s commis- 
horse, and rode away through the Weald of Kent, and Tunbridge to Lon- | sion ; but though he did not succeed in this, his journey appears to have 
don. paid its expenses, for he made a good deal of money by persuading un- 
This kind of business, grew more and more dangerous. Invasions | fortunate prisoners of his power and influence, and promising for a con- 
were expected. Conepiracies were abroad, and traitors if discovered, | sideration in ready money to obtain their freedom. By such means, 
found little mercy, Fuller’s connection with Saint Germains had be- 7 a skilful kaack of borrowing money of strangers upon false pretences, 
come known to King William’s government, and a warrant was out | Mr. Fuller’s journey became a profitable one, but he spent all his gains 
against him for high treason ; but though the authorities had his name | in riotous living. When the king went to Holland, Fuller fullowed him 
correctly, yet the description of his person was not accurate, for they had | again. “ I made me twelve suits of clothes,” he says, ‘‘ and my waist- 
taken him by his name, to be a brother of one Mr. Fuller that served the | coasts were the worst of them of silver stuff of about forty shillings the 
Queen Dowager : who, instead of being an active stripling, was a man | yard, so that at the Hague I made no small figure.” 
well in years, lusty, and tall. Notwithstanding the warrant, Fuller, ve-| All this was a much finer thing than cutting coney skins at Mr. Hart- 
ing young, and having a simple honest-looking face, even obtained ad-} ley’s dingy warehouse in Shoe Lane: but there came achange. Mr, 
mission to prisoners in the Tower, with whom he had instructions to | Fuller's affairs were embarrassed. One day, as he was going to Court 
communicate ; but he was obliged to find new means of returning to | through Pall Mall, eight bailiffs stopped his chairman, and arrested him. 
France, and so bought a suit of sea-clothes, besmeared his hands and | It was not customary then, as it is now, to yield as matter of course to 
face with pitch, tar, and dirt, and took passage on board a fishing-vessel. | the officers of the law ; “ but,” says Fuller, “ Ihad but two footmen 
Fuller, however, made several more journeys with new frights and nar-| there, and the bailiffs being so many in number, I was carried to a spung- 
row escapes. Once, he daringly took a lodging in Westminster, near Mr. | ing-house.” Finally, he removed to the King’s Bench prison ; but b 
Rowland Tempest, the late king’s private secretary, who had then lately | giving security to the Marshal, with twenty guineas, he obtained his 
come from Ireland, with treasonous letters. “The messengers,” says | release, and took lodgings in Axe Yard, within the liberty of the 
Fuller, “ were all the time searching for us. So we kept close, and | Court. s . 
when we bad occasion to speak to each other in the night, without our| This was a dismal change indeed. Spying and informing had had 
shoes we tramped over the houses, and consulted how we should get off | their day. Imitators had sprung up on all sides, and the trade had gone 
behind a large stack of chimneys.” Subsequently, Fuller went to Ire-| to wrack and ruin: but Fuller did not despair. Single traitors were no 
land, to Lord Powis at the camp of King James ; and came next by an| longer worth a guinea. A plot—a good plot, involving the lives and 
Irish smack to Bristol on further treasonable business. Here his adven-| fortunes of a hundred or so of unsuspecting English gentlemen—was the 
tures had nearly come to an end ; for the authorities captured him, and | thing to revive the business. Fuller determined to discover one : and 
took him before a justice of the peace, who ordered him to be searched ; | took some pains to settle what sort of a plot was likely to suit the pab- 
but his papers were well concealed, made up in the moulds of his buttons, | lic taste. Indeed, it is pretty evident from his own story, that he re- 
and so covered over with silk or silver, while some letters were sown up | moved to Axe Yard for no other purpose than to take lessons in this 
in his boots within the linings ; and Fuller made so plausible story, that | new branch of his profession from the infamous Doctor Titus Oates, who 
the simple justice discharged him. had himself become too well known some years before, to enable him to 
At length, however, Fuller’s treasonable tours were brought to an end. | practice in person. 
For the twelfth time, according to his account, he set out for England,| Fuller’s account of his connection with Oates affords a curious pic- 
with many letters concealed in buttons, keys, and all manner of ways that | ture of the times. ‘ Whilst I lodged in Axe Yard,” says he, “ I became 
could be contrived. Having arrived in England, and delivered some of | acquainted with Doctor Oates, who bad seen me before, as I had him, 
his commissions to some persons who met him by appointment at the | puffing about the Court ; but now being neighbours, we began to grow 
Half Moon Tavern in Cheapside, Fuller was leaving the tavern, about | very intimate. He invites me to his house to dinner, and there I met 
nine in the evening, when he met, upon the threshold, his old guardian, with Mister John Tutchin, and a great many that talked mightily against 
Mr. Harfleet, with his nephew, a Major Kitchell. These gentlemen were | King James [this was the safest sort of talk at that time], and the best 
zealous for the cause of King William, and recognising him by the light | name they could afford that prince was rogue and scoundrel-rascal. I 
of their footman’s flambeau, they compelled him to accompany them in | never heard such invectives uttered before, as by these men. They be- 
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to name, ing amongst them, and saying the same things, 
tllag i eatite of they had done to serve and save the nati 
io—thees thiage made me look on them as saints 
for the public good. Ina short time the reverend doctor inv’ his 
come and lodge in his house, and having his first floor very handsomely | mal and with the tions and other documents 
farnished, I accepted his offer, and had room fur my servants also.”’ had every appearance of ineness. They were dedicated to the Earl 
Thus, according to Mr. Faller, did the wicked doctor and his party| of Romney, to the Lord Mayor, and to others. Each publication was 
corrupt him. But their villany went further still. When he was in| recommended to the consideration of both Houses of Parliament, and 
Oates’s house, Fuller says, “ he and bis friend Tutchin, whom he almost| one bore on its Low mo the words Published by Command. 
kept, with the rest of the gang, prevailed with me to let them see a cop Not content with startling publications, be once more petitioned 
of my inforniation of the whole plot, and when they read it they shook| both Houses of Parliament to be allowed to substantiate his charges. 
their heads, blessing themselves, and said what a pity it was that so| Fuller, who admits the forgeries, says that he was assured by his party 
good a plot should be mangled, and spoiled, and no better used. “Gad-| that nothing could burt him. “I was promised,” he says,“ by several 
zooks!’’ says the Doctor, “I wouldn’t be served so. You are a fool,| persons of figure and note that I should have forty witnesses to stand by 
Faller, and a coxcomb. God’s life! I could beat you for having no more | me, and be brought off with honour.”” Many persons of high rank were 
wit. Why, I would go to Charles and tell him his own, nay, swear he | compromised by hia statements, and the House of Lords were compelled 
was in the popish plot himself, only he knew not that part designed | to order his attendance. Fuller then began the old trick of shuffling. He 
against his own life. I made him afraid of me, and his lords, Lowther-| pretended that Jones would not come, until he had protection from the 
dale and the rest. I called them rogues to their faces, but you are afraid | House. When this was granted, he took the messengers into the coun- 
to speak to them.” At this kind of rate I was baited by him and his| try for twelve days in search of Jones, who never could be found. Some- 
crew, until to avoid them I returned to my former lodging over against | times, the Jacobites had threatened to murder Jones if he came to the 
him, for I could not bear his continual foul language.” Another reason, | House ; sometimes, Jones was hiding at the house of Mr. Ingelsfield, who 
however, for avoiding Doctor Oates, which Fuller calls a good pretence, | was as airy and unsubstantiul as Jones ; und sometimes both of them had 
ps out io his narrative. “Mr. Aaron Smith,” he says, “seeing the | promised to be at the Three Tuns Tavern, at Ludgate Hill, or some other 
r and me together one day, at a tavern in the city, he fell a-swear-| place, and did not come, Jones havicg taken fright again and vanished. 
ing at me for being with the Doctor ia —_ Look you, Mr. Fuller,’’| The House at last got tired of this; and in spite of letters to the Chan- 
id he, “ the Doctor is a good and an honest man. He saved his coun-|cellor, and the Speaker, and the Chief Justice, solemnly attesting the 
bat b and deserves well from all good men ; but there be many at Court} genuineness of the documents, and promising to produce Jones if they 
who hate him, and so they will you, if you keep himcompany. Besides, | would only grant him time and money, and in spite of actual letters from 
the Jacobites will say he tutors you ; and if Mr. Crone should confess, he | Jones himself promising to come—Fuller was again indicted, and con- 
would be set up as a witness against a great many great men, and this| victed, still calling on the name of Jones, and offering to produce him 
being with Doctor Oates will bring such reflections upon you that the| within eight hours. 
Tories will take advantage by it. So you must leave off being seen| The sentence was, that Faller should go to all the Courts of Westmin- 
publicly in his company, or I shall complain of you, to your damage.” | ster with a paper pinned upon him, expressing his crime ; that he should 
“ ] was not sorry for all this,” says Fuller, “ and though I left the -| stand three days in the pillory, two hours at a time, at Charing Cross, 
tor’s house, yet he would visit me frequently, as did his retainers.” Temple Bar, and the Royal et that he should be whipped at 
Faller’s plot was as yet but a cock-and-bull story, and he poate Bridewell, kept to hard labour, and fined a thousand marks—all of which 
that he required time and money to briog the whole matter to light. In| was executed, as appears from a lamentable account by Mr. Fuller him- 
such times, however, parties cannot afford to neglect a warning however | self: 
doubiful, and he agora to have persuaded many of the truth—among| “Never,” he says,“ was man amongst Turks or barbarians known to be 
others the Archbishop of Canterbury, who promised to forward the mat-| worse used. I was sadly abused at Charing Cross; but at Temple Bar I 
ter with the king and queen. Fuller got an order for money out of the | was stifled with all manner of dust, filth, and rotten eggs ; and my left 
ry : nor was this all: the marshal hearing that he was about to| eye was so bruised with a stone flung, that it swelled out of my head im- 


siiEie 


present Majesty.” The 


treasu’ 
start for Flanders, where the king was, captured him again, and kept| mediately, the blow deprived me of my senses, and I fell down (not wil- saul 


him close in the prison. Upon this he says : “ I sent to my good Lord of| fully as some say,) and hung by the neck. Three times was I served in 
Canterbury presently, and he the same night acquainted the queen. So| that kind, losing all manner of sense, though I fell down but twice, and 
the next morning early, Mr. Dalone the queen’s secretary’s servant, came | being almost dead, I was by order taken out ; but felt not my release ; 
to my chamber-door, and entering, brought me a present of two hundred | nor was I sensible of anything for some hours after. I was a miserable 

nds in silver, which was very welcome.” With this, and the help of | object to behold, and hardly any that saw me thought it possible for me 

umerable swindling tricks, Fuller travelled to the camp in the Low| to survive. I was all over bruised from head to heel, and on the small 
Countries, in his old state of a coach and six. His confidence andj of my back, as I stvod stooping, a stone struck me, which, being taken 
effrontery were unbounded. Meeting with the notorious Colonel Kirk, | up, was found to weigh more than six pounds. On Monday in the city 
who was with the army, he a asserted to him that he was a relation| I was more tenderly used, after having made my complaint to Sir James 
of Lord Sydney, who was actually then in the — This Fuller con-| Bateman, then sheriff. On Friday, when I was carried to Bridewell, I 
fesses. The hostile ym tell us that Lord Sydney, hearing the| was very sick and weak ; but nothing availed. I must suffer, and had 
story, and being shown the person, asked him what country he was of,| thirty-nine lashes, Being ironed with heavy fetters, I was sent down 
and which way his relation to my lord came in? Fuller, in no wise| immediately to hard labour, and not so much as allowed to be dressed ; 
abashed, replied that “ truly he had the happiness to be somewhat re-| insomuch that when I came from work at night, the blood had dried my 
lated, though not se near as a nephew ’twas true, as he much feared it | shirt and skin together, so that both came off. I had a violent fever, but 
was his misfortune to be at present unknown to his lordship ; however, | must to work the next day by six. I was barbarously used by some of 
he hoped his lordship would pardon his boldness in laying claim to so | the petty officers of the place, and was inhumanly beat and bruised by 
high an honour, it being impossible for him to do less than pride him- | one of the arts-masters. I am now,’ Fuller concludes, “a prisoner in 
self, though in the most distant affinity, to a familyof that worth and/| the common side of the Queen’s Bench ; lodged under ground in close 
glory as his lordship’s. His lordship,” says the biographer, was not al-| nauseous holes, such as a gentleman would hardly put a dog into that he 
together satisfied with this answer ; but “ was pleased to signify that he} loved. We have no air, nor is there anything but misery to be seen. I 
desired him to forbear laying further claim to his kindred ; for if he did | have been also kept in irons, though now only a prisoner for debt, and 
not, he would have a paper pinned to his back, and have him thrashed | all my usage in the execution of my sentence has been barbarous beyond 
by his footmen through the camp, that it might be known how little af- | comparision, which makes me, with holy Job, cry out: Pity me ; pity 
fection or respect he had for his own nephew.” This seems to have | me, O ye my friends ; for the hand of the Lord is upon me!” 





alarmed Fuller, who, at the next town, abandoned his story, though after-| A dirmal termination this—a woful change from livery servants, and 
wards he says ; “I must ewn that I passed for a nephew of the Arch-| coach and six, and lodgings in Pall Mall, and waistcoats of stuff worth 
bishop of Canterbury.” The king appears to have been too busy to ex-| forty shillings the yard. Nor was there now any hope of recovery. The 
amine his story. He commanded bim to go to Brussels, and wait for fur-| hundreds whom Fuller had accused, had suffered imprisonment and paid 
ther instructions ; and, finally, he returned to London without obtaining | their fines, till governments were tired—and good Queen Anne was on 
ahearing. the throne. Informing was out of fashion, and Fuller was at last too 

Time was precious and plots will not keep. On the tenth of Novem- | much damaged for the business. 
ber, sixteen hundred and ninety-one, Fuller finding the Government} “To end my days in solitude,” he piously says in a postscript, “and 
slow to believe, boldly petitioned the House of Commons to be heard.| prenare for a blessed eternity, is the utmost extent of my wishes.” 
He undertook to produce five hundred original letters and papers on; But he appears to have got out of prison again. Fifteen years after- 
bebalf of King James, and to support them by four witnesses, each men| wards, we obtain a momentary glimpse of him, getting a living by a 
of property, of five hundred pouuds per annum. Names were mentioned, | petty roguery, which tells how much he had fallen—persuading poor 
and many trembled at the threatened disclosures ; but Fuller had no/ tradesmen of his power to get them small government appointments, and 
letters or papers. His object was tu obtain money as long as he could| inducing them by his bold talk to give him sums of money : for which 
delay exposure. When ordered to appear before the House, he pre-| he was committed to Newgate in seventeen hundred and seventeen. After 
tended to have been poisoned ; but a committee being appointed to visit | this he drops into an obscurity in which we have failed, in spite of much 
him, he declared that one Mr. Thomas Jones was the real discoverer of; searching, to track him. It is not difficult to imagine him, after many 
the business ; but neither Jones nor any other parties named could be; visits to Newgate and Bridewell, condemned for some petty forgery, and 
found. After much shuffling of this kind, Fuller was indicted for libel,} making his last appearance one morning at Tybarn, or in front of his old 
and condemned to stand twice in the pillory, and pay a fine of two hun-| friend Jack Tutchin’s lodgings—slinking out of the world with an alias 
dred marks to the king, or go to prison. These punishments, however, | which sheltered him from the fierce howlings of the mob, and concealed 
did not cure him, In a short time he obtained his release, and set up} his fate for ever. : , 
r- in his . eg sn er great a 4 ey + = og y - 

a groom, three horses, and a footman, and lodged on Ludgate Hill. 

Some noted Whig gentlemen employed him with Doctor Kingston, who, AT THE SIEGE OF DELHI. 
now and then reporting that he knew where a traitor was to be found,| I had been serving as a volunteer in the batteries, for some twenty 
received orders to track him out at once in company with Fuller. This,| days previous to the eleventh of September, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
with every variety of swindling, served to repair Fuller’s broken for-}seven. Early on the morning of the twelith we had completed the 
tunes: he kept an establishment at Twickenham ; and making the ac-| breaching batteries, and opened fire at about eight A.M. with a salvo 
quaintance of a lady of property, inveigled her into promising to marry| and three cheers. Then for two days and nights came hot and heavy 
him. Fuller calls ber a young lady with twenty thousand pounds, but| work ; we never left the battery, though we! we retired to 
Narcissus Luttrell in his Dairy, under date of August, sixteen hundred} snatch a moment’s sleep, or eat a morsel of food, and then again to our 
and ninety-six, records the fact of her being a widow with fifteen thou-| posts by the guns. Our duty was to breach the wall near the Cashmere 
sand pounds. They were solemnly contracted, and were to be married,| Gate, knocking away also as much as possible on either side the flank- 
when a troublesome brother went to Tunbridge Wells; but the lady| ing loopholes for musketry. After the first two or three hours’ firing, 
suddenly fell sick of the small-pox and died. “I was a faithful| the battery filled with a murky heavy smoke, so thick that we could 
mourner,” Mr. Fuller touchingly observes; “for if I knew my own| barely distinguish each other’s faces; eur throats and mouths choked 
heart, I valued her person more than her fortune, but both together! and parched with sulphureous gas, and the noonday Indian sun darting 
were too great a blessing for me.”’ down its rays upon our unsheltered heads, helped to give us no unfair 

Thus Mr. Fuller, sometimes up, sometimes down, frequently in the| idea of Pandemonium. Our batteries having been thrown up with great 
Fleet or its liberties, and occasionally in splendid lodgings, contrived rapidity, the necks and shoulders of the embrasures were not properly 
to pass a year or two. Through his invisible friend Jones, he was con- | finished, so that after every discharge we had to look out carefully for 
stantly hearing of a traitor, and he was always ready for any Whig gen-| fire, one newly-erected battery having been burned to the ground before 
tlemen who wished it, to prove strange and treasonable practices com-| it was possible to distinguish the old dry fascines and gabions of which 
mitted ay emetaty in the interest of France. When the trade flagged|it was composed. We tried pegging raw hides over the gabions in the 
a little, he set up as a literary gentleman—published accounts of vari-| embrasures, but without much success, as they were blowm away almost 
ous trips to Hampshire and Flanders, in search of traitors. Curious oe the gun was dischar, 

limpses of bis literary jates are obtained in his narratives and pre-} About four P.M. on the thirteenth, almost all firing on our side 

es. There were Mr. John Tutchin, already named, the editor of the| ceased, and, lighting a pipe, I squatted down, taking care to take cover 
Observator, who was sentenced (for libels) to be whipped through every | as well as circumstances would allow, for shot, shell, and grape, were 
town in England. Also Mr, Robert Murray, who lodged within the Liber-| coming in very liberally from Delhi. I had already experienced the 
ties ofthe Fleet, at a coffin-maker’s in the Old Bailey : where Jack Tutchin,| most marvellous escapes, once being struck on the head by a splinter of 
being out of credit, came to live with him ; until Mr. Marray complained | a shell two pounds in weight, and only just scratched ; at another time, 
urgently of his fellow-lodger’s unfortunate inability to change his linen. | whilst laying @ gun, a shell came through the embrasure, and burst in 
Besides there, were Mr. Pettis, a scandalous drunken fellow, and a num-| the air within one yard from my face, yet never touched me at all, 
ber of other bold writers and politicians, including Doctor Kingston, who, | though it me so much, that it was not until I had shaken my- 
said Fuller when be quarrelled with him, “served his time with one | self two or three times, and felt my head and respective limbs, that I 
Sprig, a tailor at Northampton, and afterwards sold gingerbread and | could persuade myself into a conviction of my entity, and that I was 
cardmatches in the old Artillery ground, and jumped into orders by co- | not scattered to the four winds of heaven. Just after I had taken up 
pring an instrament he found yA @ parson’s old breeches that came to] my position, and was commencing to inhale the choicest Cavendish from 
to be mended, and since that be was obliged to quit those orders, to} the dirtiest or best coloured of cutties, a poor bheestie, or water-carrier, 

which he never was justly entitled.” who had been all day most gallantly attending our men, carrying them 

Fuller proved bimself a worthy member of this fraternity, by putting} water under the heaviest fire, was returning with his empty water-skin 
forth a constant succession of libellous pamphlets, which be impudently | to the well for’ fresh supply, when a round shot struck him behind the 
dedicated to various persons in high positions in the State—the oe thigh, carrying the limb 











completely destroyed, for his face expressed no pain, and he sank to the 


so quietly, that had we not seen the accident, we might 
he was sitting down to rest. When a couple of men a 
assistance, his whole mind seemed fixed on his water skin, and alt 
yourselves about me, but take care of 
Two minutes later, the poor bheestie was filling water. 


evening wore on, firing ceased altogether ; yy to the hollow 
the battery, we prepared for dioner, none the less welcome to 
as though the men had contrived by a system of relays to 
food pretty regularly, we had scarcely touched any for two 
was our excitement whilst breaching. Squatting on our 
we proceed to examine the baskets, which our careful ang 
kits had brought up from camp, and loud and sincere werg 
the praises and promises of bucksheesh which we bestowed on our faith. 
ful servil as we extracted savoury pie, or well-spiced currie, ang 
sparkliog Bass. It has been admitted on all sides, that the conduct of 
native servants has in general been excellent during the whole crisis, 
few having deserted a master who had treated them with kindness; ang 
many instances are on record of their having risked their own lives in 
tne defence of those they served. A singular amount of courage ang 
fidelity was layed by a Madras servant in camp, whose master’s |ife 
was saved by this man’s haviog followed him into the very thickest of 
a skirmish, and put a loaded rifle into his hand at the nick of time ; nor 
would he leave his master’s side until the position had been gained, ang 
the enemy obliged to retire, though he had received a severe wound, 
Such are the natives of India: to-day the most devoted and faithtul ; 
to-morrow the most t ‘ous and deceitful, of the human race. That 
man, who had braved the bullets of the enemy to save his master, would 
next day have robbed him of every pice, or have sold his life for a plate 
of sweetmeats. 
After we had dined, and smoking had commenced, a short speech wag 
made by one of the officers, alluding to the probability of our soon go. 
ing to town, which was received with immense applause ; and some na- 
tive of the Emerald Isle called out, “ Bedad, sir, we’d sooner go into 
Delhi nor take our breakfasts the morning.” Great cheering followed 
this ebullition, and singing commenced, the officers setting the example, 
We had plenty of songs, chiefly of the love and war or death and glory 
style ; but 1 shall never forget the effect produced by a young artillery. 
man, who gave us a song with a chorus, something to this effect : 


As we march h life’s campaign, 
In = of every y gone ill, 

Were I to choose my life again, 

I would be a soldier still. 


No one could have been more rapturously encored and applauded, or 
have succeeded better in firing the minds and imaginations of the sol- 
diers ; every one was mad with excitement, an extra tot of grog was 
served round, and we all lay down in our clothes to await the morrow, 
each man eager for vengeance, his heart throbbing and blood boiling at 
the idea of the hand-to-haud fight with Pandy ; and all as confident of 
success, as if the fearful odds that we were to contend against were ia 
our favour. 

A light touch on the shoulder awoke me ; I sprang up, and saw three 
or four officers standing round a lantern, reading the orders which had 
just arrived from camp. They were short, clear, and precise, and each 
officer, as he hurriedly looked out his own name on the list, and found out 
for og duty he was told off, inquired, “ At what o’clock do we as 
t 

“ About six, I believe,” was the answer, “or, at all events, as early 
as practicable ; but we know nothing for certain.” 

We all shook hands, and separated, to repair to our several posts. My 
orders were to hold two twenty-four pounders in readiness to take into 
she city, vid the Cashmere Gate at a moment’s notice ; so I set to work 
vith a will, to get the ammunition together, the oxen harnessed, and the 
drivers ready to start, the instant they might be required. 

About half an hour after daylight, the General and his staff arrived ; 
it was the first time I had ever seen him ; he came into the battery, and 
commenced reconnoitering the walls from behind the cover of the ga- 
vions, while I had a good opportunity of examining him ; he is a tall 
man, with very large quiet contemplative eyes, a high forehead, griz- 
zled hair, no whiskers, but a moustache, and a goat’s beard ; in age pro- 
bably between sixty and seventy ; his passion for his old trade, artillery, 
inconquerable ; since then I have had many opportunities of seeing and 
observing him, but I never yet saw him pass artillery of any kind, guns, 
nortars, or howitzers, large or small, without looking over them care- 
fally, putting his thumbs into the vents, trying with his own hands if 
they-were loaded or empty, and, finally, when departing, giving them an 
affectionate pat, a sort of parental farewell, as if to say, “ Now do be 
good guns, and behave properly till I see you again.’’ 

Shortly after the chief engineer, and two or three of his attendants, 
arrived, much on the qui vive about some infernal machine for blowing 
up or opening something somewhere,—I rather think the Cashmere 
Gate. The chief was a lively little man, with a face like a ferret ; and, 
having been hurt in the leg some days previously, hopped about like a 
lame kangaroo. 

And now a dull heavy sound begins to be heard, continuous, regular, 
slow. It comes nearer, nearer ; it seems to steal on your excited ears 
like the muffled roar of an approaching torrent ; suddenly the leading 
files come in sight, and a column slowly turning the angle of the road, 
like some huge caterpillar, vanishes on its way to Delhi. 

Everybody knows all about the assault. Indeed, there seem to be 
many people in England who are better up on the subject of the assault 
and capture of the city, than either the engineers who planned it, or the 
general and the army who executed it. I will only mention one of the 
finest sights of that morning—the charge of the Bengal Horse Artillery 
—one that can never be forgotten by those who saw it. 

Suddenly, I am told that the Cashmere Gate is opened, and I find my- 
self taking in my guns. The stupid oxen won’t move, they don’t like 
cannon-balls, and they hate the smell of powder ; the more stupid na- 
tive drivers pretend not to understand me. They turn and twist every 
way but the right, I abuse them mildly, according to the custom of the 
country, by expressing doubts as to their parentage, and giving hints as 
to the misconduct of their female relations, but without eifect; s0, 
drawing my sword, I experimentalise with the poiat, upon both man 
and beast, and then we jog along merrily enough. 

The Cashmere Gate is blocked up by the most heterogeneous living 
mass that can be conceived ; natives eager for plunder swarming into 
the city, officers’ servants, officers themselves, stray camels, commissa- 
riat carts and officers, a few tattoos, some dead Pandies, Goorkhas, Sikhs, 
Pathans, the wounded being carried out in doolies, soldiers clearing 
away the dead, aide-de-camps, bullocks, an insane elephant, and a sprink- 
ling of women, goats, sheep, and poultry. All of these that could speak, 
were speaking: English oaths, Hindoo yells, Moslem curses, filled the 
troubled air ; whilst bullets went sportively whizzing about, occasional 
round shot dropped in, and shells burst playfully in every direction. 

With mach trouble, difficulty and danger, I worked a way in for my- 
self and guns, one of which I wasdirected to leave in charge of another 
officer, and to take on the other at once to the head of the bazaar, oppo 
site Skinner’s House, where we bad our furthest picquet, and there fire 
at discretion. We were momentarily expecting a sally up the street of 
the basaar; which, if attempted previous to the arrival of the gut, 
would most probably have been successful, and with our picquets dri- 
ven in, we should have been compelled to retire on the Cashmere Gate 
with 1 a. loss, forfeiting the considerable portion of the town already 
gained. 

How I reached Skinner’s House with the gun, I really scarcely know, 
all across the esplanade, or open space in front of the church ; round 
shot were flying like cricket-balls in a playground ; bullets on the loose 
were every moment singing in my ears ; and kept perpetually hopping 
ao involuntary hornpipe in the endeavour to avoid the showers of grape 
which kept pit-patting all over the place. Yet I did reach it without 
the loss of @ bullock, unlimbered, put the gun in position, covering 45 
nearly a3 possible the turn in the street of the bazaar, lighted the port- 
fire, and took cover carefully in a small shop on the opposite side to Skin- 
ner’s House, where there was a picquet of the fifty-second (Light Iufaa- 
try), and also some of the Buzbees, who did not, however, remain long. 
The enemy maintained a very smart fire down the street, though they 
wouldn’; show,—and I saw five men killed in about as many minutes 
from simple carelessness in exposing themselves ; the picquets occasion- 
ally returned fire, but in a very desultory manner. All the men were 
dreadfully fatigued, and more ready to driuk or sleep than to fight, while 
the enemy kept themselves go carefully ensconced behind walls and shut- 
ters, that it was mere waste of powder firing at them, though they ma 
naged to pick off a good many of our side. 

At the bend of the lane there was a buge tree, in which one Pandy had 
managed to ensconce himself, and, dodging behind a large branch, he 
avoided every shot we fired at him. whilst three of our men fell beneath 
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away. Nervous feeling must have been | his fatal aim. 


Two were wounded, and one killed. Sitting close by me 
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Pathans, squatting on their haunches, smoking, and 
in Pusbtoo. They belonged, I think, to the Guides, 
or other got separated from their corps, probably 
for loot, had thought my little nook, protected as it was 
and guns, as safe and comfortable a place of refuge as they 
I touched one of these fellows on the shoulder, and said to 


too, 
oon =m are great shots; why don’t you knock that Pandy off 
tree 
tet Sahib,” said he, “ since you wish it, I will kill that Pandy ; but why 
do not the red coats kill him?” 

So saying, he raised himself slowly, put up his hookah, and proceeded 
with great deliberation to load his matchlock, a weapon with a barrel 
about six feet long, a straight stick for a stock, round which the live- 
match was wound, and very small bore. Down this he poured a band- 
fol of very coarse powder, over that rammed down the ball, and over the 
pall a bit of cloth, then primed, but all with the greatest gravity and 
solemnity ; then, salaaming to me, he dashed across the street, avoiding 
a show of balls, and disappeared in a shop on the opposite side, ner was 
he seen agaio for some time—rather to my alarm. 

We bad waited for about a quarter of an hour, when suddenly, an old 
Pathan clutched me by the arm, and pointed. I looked out in the direc- 
tion indicated, and at that moment the gentleman in the tree fired at us. 
Suddenly, from the roof of a house close to the tree, up rose our friend, 
calm and deliberate as ever. He shifted his aim two or three times, and 
then fired, and over rolled Pandy, from the tree to the roof, from the 
reof to the street, shot through the forehead. 

A grog-shop was found near our picket ; and several Parsee stores, or 
Europe-shops, which sell everything, were broken open, in consequence 
of which the British soldier was soon either more than half-seas over, or 
feasting on jams, preserves, sardines, and other eatables. 

The intoxication which prevailed amongst our troops on the afternoon 
and night of the fourteenth was truly frightful; worn out by fatigue, 
and exhausted by want of rest, they lay themselves down and slept, dead 
to every sense of duty, or roamed about the city, mad with wine, reck- 
Jess of every danger. I have heard from all military men whose opinion 
js wortby of respect, that had the enemy been aware of the state of our 
troops on the afternoon of the fourteenth, and had they mustered sufli- 
cient courage to have once more rallied and attacked us, we must have 
been infallibly driven from our position, and forced to retire on the Cash- 
mere Gate, if not worse. 

In the evening Skinner’s House was selected for head-quarter camp, 
and all the head-quarter people came over and dined there ; it was pro- 
tected in the rear by, I think, the Kumaon Battalion or some Goorkha 
troops, and to the front by one eight pounder, one six-pounder, and 
a picket of the Sixtieth Rifles. Before dinner, the General himself went 
a round, posted double sentries everywhere, laid the guns himself, and 
saw that everything was in good order. The enemy’s marksmen kept 
up a emart fire, but he walked about and across the street, without even 
seeming to be aware of it, though he several times cautioned the men 

inst exposing themselves unnecessarily. 

I bad a dreadful night—constant alarms and no sleep. This, in addi- 
tion to all the fatigue and excitement I had undergone in the last few 
days, quite knocked me up, so I was glad to be relieved next morning, 
and find a little time for rest. My servants arrived from camp with a 
change of clothes and food ; and, after a bath, sleep, and breakfast, I 
sallied forth eager to hear tidings of my friends—news which, when it did 
arrive, was, alas! in but too many instances, of the most mournful 
kind ; a mere list of friends destroyed or mutilated, comrades wounded 
or slain. 

In the afternoon I strolled out, wearing, of course, my sword and re- 

yolver. The enemy bad been driven entirely out of the bazaar, and for 
several hundred yards, almost up to the cross-roads leading to the Chad- 
nee Chok, was our own. The sights which struck the eye on every side 
were worse, if possible, than the noisome stench. Now, you passed the 
shop of a bunya, or native shopkeeper ; his dead figure, perhaps, stretch- 
ed across his own threshold : beside him the corpse of his son: strewed 
around, and scattered in every direction, his various stores—grain, atta, 
dal—the white flour blackened with dried or drying blood, his books still 
open, his papers just written, and his accounts filed, just as the owner 
left them, when he himself was called to his last account. As you stand 
at the door, out sneaks some miserable camp-follower trying to conceal 
in his kapra the wretched plunder he has pillaged from the dead ; you 
make him drop his bundle, kick him, and pass on. Similar scenes conti- 
nually strike you, varied, indeed, in the minutie, but with the same 
strongly-marked features—death, destruction, and avarice. 

I sickened of the scene, and moodily strolled on, lighting a wholesome 
weed as some slight antidote to the pestileatial effluvia. I had walked 
for some time, and, without perceiving it, had diverged from the direct 
line of street into one of the numerous alleys which intersect the town 
in every direction, when, on a sudden, I seemed to awaken to a sense of 
danger, and almost started when I found myself perfectly alone in a 
small, gloomy street—on the right a high dead-wall, on the left a line of 
houses, lofty, sombre, turreted, balconied, and castellated. I was close 
to a buge gateway, when I detected a movement bebind one of the 
wooden gates, which was open and folded back ; a moment’s delay might 
be death. I drew my sword and cocked my revolver. An old Mussul- 
man tottered out ; and, falling at my feet, clasped me round the iegs, 
and begged for mercy. I questioned him as to who he was? what he 
was doing? to whom the house belonged? et cetera. For some minutes 
he could not articulate for fear ; but, as soon as he saw that I had no 
intention of hurting him, his instincts returned, and he commenced lying 
with great volubility ; so, catching him by the arm, and holding my pis- 
tol to his forebead, I desired him to show me over the house, clearly ex- 
plaining to him that, whatever happened to myself, if he led me into any 
trap, I would blow his brains out. 

Passing in through the gateway, we entered a small quadrangle, with 
& fountain in the centre, and shrubs planted round with considerable 
taste. Crossing this, we reached an arched doorway, which led us along 

& narrow passage to the foot of a handsome staircase. This we mounted 
and reached a spacious landing-place, or hall, showing several doors at 
various distances in the wall. My guide here seemed to hes‘tate, but I 
ushed him forward towards the largest door, whispering something into 

is ear, which, coupled with the cold muzzle of the revolyer—which I 
kept cocked and pressed to his forehead—seemed an effective inducement 
to action. He opened the door with a key a: his girdle, and we passed 
into a vast room splendidly furnished, evidently the residence of some 
very wealthy nawab or Mussulman prince. From this room we passed 
into another, and so on till we had made the complete circuit of the house, 

which was all furnished ia the same style and with the greatest extrava- 
gance. I was beginning to recal to mind the Arabian Nights and Per- 
sian Tales, and to wonder whether my old conductor would vanish in a 
flame, or melt into air, when I was called to this sublunary world by the 
opening of a door at the end of a corridor directly facing me. There 
was just time to catch a glimpse of a woman, veiled from head to foot, 
to hear a scream, and the light sound of her retreating footsieps, befure 
the door was slammed again with violence and locked and chained from 
the inside. I was alarmed. The nawab, or sheik, and his whole family 
had taken refuge in the zenana, or woman’s apartments, and would only 
wait to make sure there were no men with me below, to sally out and 
attack me. I could not suppose that a native lady wonld have been left 
= no other guardian tban the feeble old wretch who still trembled in 

Y grasp. 

We proceeded together to the door of the zenana, and, after some ex- 
postulation from within, were admitted, passing through two or three 
Passages, and crossing once or twice the roofs of houses. We at length 
reached an apartment where three old women were spinning, and a fourth 
lay on a bed crying passionately. The room might have been called the 
Temple of Luxury. Large, lofty, and with arched ceilings, the upper 
Walls were covered with illuminative designs ; round the room, for about 
the height of six feet, a kind of padded winscoating of yellow silk was 
fastened, so as to form an easy back for the lounger sitting on Turkish 
cushions, while rich carpets covered the floor. Opening from either side 
of the apartment were the gussul-khana, or bathing-rooms ; the buruf- 
khana, or ice-house ; the baberchi-khana, or kitchens; all fitted up in 
the most splendid manner with all the apparatus of luxury. Round the 
Toom were ranged atta-dans, or perfume-boxes ; pandans, or pawn- 
cones s and peek-dans, or spittoons; of solid silver. Two hookas—one 

ighted and ready for use—literally covered with gold, turquoise, and 
emerald—caught my sight ; and two small gold lamps, studded with al- 
ternate diamonds and rubies and inscribed with verses from the Koran, 
gave out a strong perfume and a bright light, in front of an enormous 
mirror which occupied one end of the room. Were I to say that the effect 
Produced on the mind by the appearance of this apartment was a blaze 
of gold, silver, and jewel ery, I should not exaggerate. The old women, 
seeing me, dropped their wheels, and, falling on their knees, howled for 
vie’ Whilst the lady on the charpoy, in whom I recognised my former 
I on, buried ber head in a shawl and wept more violently than before. 
donee the old man assure the women of their safety, and stepped up to 
» and whispered in her ears a few words in her native tongue. Bhe 








slowly raised her head and drew up ber veil. A face more lovely I never 
beheld. She asked if I intended to kill her? I replied with assurances 
of comfort and protection. 

I mvs ne a plan for her. That evening, disguised as a boy, she and 
her attendants passed through the gates of the city. and she reached my 
tents in safety, with all her property in money, jewels, shawls, and 
clothes. My servants were too old too confidential to blab ; and, as 
I gave my own tent entirely to her and her servants, and returned to 
sleep in the city, with directions that no one should be allowed inside 
my enclosure, the adventure was never known. Two days afterwards, I 
contrived her safe escape to the Punjab, with all her portable propery 
and servants, including my ancient guide, who blessed me most fervently 
when we parted, and requested Heaven to make me a General quickly— 
& prayer which I hope may be granted. But I rather doubt it. 

Our orders to march on the twenty-third arrived, and we were marched 
out, a pursuing force or column of punisament in the direction of Boluad- 
shuhur ; our duty, to burn, ravage, and destroy, and to leave our path 
marked by ransacked villages and deserted homesteads. 

— 


SQUIRE BOLTON’S TRANSGRESSION. 


CHAPTER VI. 

The Christmas was at hand; the waits, the Yule logs, the solemn 
worship, the family festival. 

Squire Bolton’s grizzled hair was rapidly blanching into a 
of the winter’s snow ; Madam Bolton cried oftener now with nervous 
weakness than with perverseness and passion ; Black George had been 
offered his last wages and an honourable dismissal, and had fallen upon 
his knees and sworn that he would never vex Madam more, and seek no 
other reward than his bite and sup, so be it the Squire would but retain 
him to dig the garden, to feed the hogs and cattle; Ned talked of going 
into lodgings and living on his curate’s salary ; and Sam had a notion 
of seeing the world and visiting his father’s brother, a retired sea-cap- 
tain, who had known the Spanish Main, and acquiring a taste for foreiga 
countries, had settled in France ; but patriotism or his elder son’s rights 
fettered Sam, for while he planned and projected at odd moments, he 
was still following the plough, lendiog a hand to pile the fagots, stand- 
ing on the barn floor, setting traps for vermin, or smoking with his father 
in the twilight gloom of the Walnut Parlour. 

Mark came over according to custom, and said nothing more than if 

the Hathaway printing-office which was flaming away in the town yon- 
der, and not only melting a man’s coins but his credit also in the same 
blaze, had not existed : but he returned to his school and forwarded to 
his father enclosures, at which the Squire poohed with moistened eyes— 
yet when he refused them indignaatly, Mark waved them back again 
with such a simple, sincere, “ They’re nothing to me, sir,’”’ that his 
father, gazing wistfully at him, deigned to accept from his hopeless 
hand what he would not have stooped to receive from any other. 
__ “It may do him good, who knows? It may relieve his own trouble 
if her bers the circumst an hour after it has occurred. Sally 
must have a portion of right on her side ; there must be causes and 
effects in nature of which I don’t dream, or that poor boy should have 
been touched by the King or blessed by the pastor, or had rue or elm 
stitched into his swaddling clothes, although it had come to no more than 
God help him !—God help him!” 

Even Sylvia drooped, and went thinking instead of singing about her 
numerous duties, for it was evident to the youngest and shallowest that 
the old shop at Market Northorpe would soon be kept open but for 
shame’s sake ; the old Market Northorpe Chronicle would scarcely pay its 
expenses, while swarm upon swarm of the new Hathaway Gazelte flew 
across the country—and the burdened acres of the Gate House could no 
more support the Boltons than they eould maintain the Government. 

The Hathaway print-shop was in full bloom, flaunting its intoxicating 
success. Every fresh day the click of the masons on the rising walls of 
the paper-mill resounded pleasantly in the air; and when Mr. Guy was 
not in boots and tops, knee deep in ditch- water and clay, his good horse 
stridiag hard upon Puss, he was moving lightly among the workmen 
trying this mallet and that chisel as he proved the types and rollers, and 
acquiring with extraordinary facility even manual knowledge and skill 
in his temporary employment. 

Squire Bolton observed him, and his last hold snapped. 

“ Sir Charles may die, his life is none of the best ; but my failure will 
survive in that lad. He has the knack that neither Sam, nor Mark, nor 
Ned could acquire, though they sought it with their heart’s blood ; only 
little Sylly has something of it—the power of construction. Notwith- 
standing his Hathaway name and his nurture, he isa born mechanic ; 
and although he spends wildly, he is not without a head for accounts, 
and method and order. I should not wonder if he grew far-sighted and 
intelligent. He will progress and put his foot on the top of Market 
Northorpe yet ; the puppy become the bull-dog, and bay loud enough, I 
warrant, when the entire town is bis kennel. Ay, ay ; we must push 
our fortunes elsewhere, or sink into yeomen again, as some great-great- 
grandfather mun have been, if not worse—robber or cut-throat. Up and 
down is the see-saw of life. The Gate House and the two parlours and 
the clipped hedges have been ours now for a century and a half—time 
maybe they should pass into other hands, and strangers have the use of 
them, as we have had.” 

It might be in accordance with this conclusion that there were at last 
symptoms of the Squire’s dauntless bearing bending with his adversity. 
A moody slovenliness, sadly different from his old rusticity, crept over 
him ; he either avoided Market Northorpe altogether, or dived into 
the tavern where Sam took his pleasure as often as he entered the town. 
At home he grew heavy and lazy ; he, who bad been so brisk and uctive, 
and sat hours soaking himself with his pipe aud his liquor, till Sylvia 
was frightened to move or speak, lest she should arouse him and pro- 
voke his moroseness. The Squire’s palmy days were over, his decline 
speedy and sure. Verily, he had soon eaten the bitter fruits of his ac- 
tions 

Mrs. Bolton came daily into the parlour, though it was only to bid 
Sylvia chafe her hands, or rub her feet, or pour her out for pity a glass 
of raspberry and noyeau. : 

“Sure, Sylvie, the wind’s in the east. Oh, Lud! my cap is awry. 
I'm not fit to be seen. To think how proud I once was of my poor face, 
that will soon go to feed the worms. Child, be humble. Sir Charles 
styled me the nymph of the Lynn ; little did I guess that any friend of 
mine would insult him. Oh dear! Oh dear!” 

“ Insult him, lovey, you insult yourself by the suggestion,” answered 
the Squire, stirring himself up, but generally he paid less heed to his 
wife’s absurdities, and had less care for her bodily infirmities. They sat 
together in apathetic estrang t, a th d times more depressing 
than their former squabbles. Mrs. Bolton missed the cross, and did not 
take well with its withdrawal. 

“ Your father don’t twit me as he used to do, Sylvie. I thiok he is 
breaking up, poor man ; he is so gross he ought to have himself blooded, 
but he wont take my advice. He’ll be dropping off one of these days, 
and the Gate House will be so lonesome. A diliferent sight of a place 
from what it was when I first came out to pick strawberries, and would 
have a pet lamb tethered in the garden. Mr. Bolton tried to persuade 
me I might have scores in the fields, and that it would get loose and nib- 
ble the fruit trees, besides enlarging into a sheep before I knew what I 
was about ; and so it did, and soiled my gown, ard butted me, the nasty 
beast, but I never told him to have it butchered—he was always hard and 
violent, was your father.” 

Sylvie bore a large share of the family burden ; and when she had to 
coax and soothe both parents, and after the correct additioa and neat 
ciphering of the house bills, began to be scared at their amount ; when 
she became responsible for the expense as well as excellence of her 
dishes ; when Sam, and even Ned, coming in harassed and tired, found 
fault with this and that, and required unattainable perfection in every 
arrangement—bread always light and sweet, candles that should neither 
sputter nor peak, and endless cups of creditable tea,—it is a marvel how 
the child could compass her cares. But she was young, healthy, and hope- 
ful, and she now and then ran into her dear friends the Litilepages, and 
was merry and thoughtless for an hour or two, returning faithfully to 
sober down to her duties, and discharge them better for the brief relax- 
ation. 

It was good of Sam and Ned that they were always willing to accom- 
pany Sylvia to Market Northorpe, and attend her home ; she looked 
for it in Ned, but she did think it considerate of Sam, and if he would 
have allowed her, she would have put her arms around his neck and 
kissed his rough-bearded face twice over for the condescension. 

On such a desirable holiday in this pale, cold February, Sylvia slipped 
off her domestic anxieties, tucked up her maroon skirt, and started for 
Market Northorpe, leaving a message for one of the boys (Sylvia fell 
into natural mimicry of the elders’ discourse, using terms which sat with 
— old-fashioned grace on her red lips), to follow her at their con- 
venience. 
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Sylvia found Joan very much engrossed with her needlework at the 
little round table, so occupied that she could spare only a few frank 





words to her friend, and stooping her head so assiduously over her 
pattern that Sylvie could not so much as get a glimpse of her face. 

It was the first time that Sylvia had suspected Joan of the vapours, 
but to be sure she was full of turns and: tricks, so Sylvia sat down 
tiently, just to balk her in her fun, and diverted herself by joking 
throagh the door, slightly ajar, at Granay presiding in her arm-chair, 
and the open street beyond, where the click of the passengers’ pattens 
to a female inhabitant of the Gate House was rather enlivening than 
monotonous. : 

Suddenly Joan started up with a burst of laughter, and closed the 
door of communication with the shop. Sylvia was ready to be amused 
but not amazed, until Joan threw open a leaf of one of the great brown 
clothes-presses that lined the room, and out of that odd lurking-place 
stepped reluctantly, coughing and scarlet, her own brother Sam. 

“Good heavens! Sam, what are you doing here? What brought you 
before me? Why are you hiding? 

Sam coughed again, and Joan laughed. till she held her sides, 
at nn discomfited swain and the big eyes of the eager little 
sister. 

“Must I save the poor man’s blushes? How he does blush, my dear, 
would you have believed it of a fellow like a trooper? Oh, mercy! 
Sam, don’t frown, or I'll be off again, as sure as I’m alive ; I can’t stand 
any more of it; 1’ll have an ache in my side for a fortnight. You must 
know, Sylvie, that Master Sam gives us.his custom in socks and soap- 
balls, and he bas a bad habit of walking right through the shop iato our 
great drawing-room here, costing your humble servant a mint of precious 
time and talk, Now don’t blab, Sylvia, to your mother or Black George, 
or I’ll poison you. But Granny don’t much approve of his company, 
unless when he is tacked to your sleeve, for she says that we dou’t mean 
anything serious, and we don’t—don’t we, Sam?—and two young things 
often spoil their markets by such foolish intimacies. Thus when Mr. 
Sam chose to be rebellious and to offer me a bad example, by climbing 
the wall and entering through ihe garden door—not to have him pro- 
perly punished, nor to vex the old lady needlessly, I have been so good- 
natured as to draw the door almost close, so that the- most suspicious 
soul could guess nothing, and we always spoke law, though for that mat- 
ter Granny and Bell are as deaf as posts, and when a foot approached, 
whisk he went among the yarns and the towelling—his two heels have 
been as good as a farce many an afternoon, and Bell will think the print 
of his big feet the track of Old Nick himself. It has been famous sport, 
but it must have ended some day, and therefore Sylvie you have played 
the part of the incensed guardian or the choleric father a deal better 
than old Granny, who has asthma, and would be for forgiving us and 
giving us her blessing, and making us happy asa punishment. Now, 
Sam, be off once for all, and don't venture here again, sir, or I'll call in 
the constable. There's Granny moving to come and chat with Sylvie on 
the incitents of the last fifty years. Do you hear, sir, or do you sup- 
pose she’ll credit that Sylvie carried you over the threshold in her 
pocket ?”” 

The convicted Sam vanished, and Sylvia was mistress of a secret, 
though Joan still would have it that it was all a frolic, and when Ned 
presented himself at six o’clock to fetch Sylvia home, he was as sighing 
and demure, and Joan as teasing and triumphant as ever. 

Sylvia had been aware these hundred years that Ned dangled after 
Joan Littlepage, and got mocked for his pains; but that Sam too was 
smitten through his bristling buckler was another chapter in the story. 

Sylvia was very sage upon the matter, and deprecated and censured 
with proper spirit, though it was her dear friend and her pair of brothers 
who were the parties concerned. It was idle of Joan, ill-doing, she 
might have mach vivacity and numerous admirers, and be tempted, ah 
me! she had not the troubles which Sylvia knew of to keep her steady, 
Joan would experience them soon, for how could Sam maintain a wife 
without that sojourn in France that might win his uacle to bequeath to 
him those broad pieces, one or two of which Sylvia had seen in her fa- 
ther’s hands, and time and distance were trials to lovers ; but to set the 
poor boys against each other, she hoped no harm would come of it : and, 
as if the maiden had not enough anxieties, and entirely new and 
marvellously comprehensive list was added to the sum total of her 
cares. 

Surely Ned would not break his heart ; he'would only play doleful airs 
on the flute, and write verses, as she had once caught him doing, but 
Sam had carried off the paper to wrap round his fishing-bait. Oh! 
surely Ned, who preached against wickedness, would never be driven to 
wicked words and deeds. Sylvia quaked at the idea, and it smote her 
to see him come in from perpetual peregrinations to Market Northorpe 
to parley with his clerk or ringers, or this or that ratepayer or pauper 
parishioner, alwayssmirking and conscious, as if tosay that he had taken 
occasion to bestow ghostly counsel on Granny Littlepage, and had 
been rewarded by the arch looks and blithe retorts of her charming 
grand-daughter. 

Simple Sylvia was thunderstruck when Ned, in family conclave, 
with a good deal of affectation, but not without a flush of genuine pride 
and happiness, announced seriously his formal engagement to Joan Lit- 





tlepage. 

Sylvia could hardly refrain starting up to explain that it wasa vain 
prepossession, a cruel and malicious deceit, when she saw for a moment 
Sam’s grey face and clenched jaw. Ned went maundering on, apologiz- 
ing for his matrimonial intentions in the unpropitious circumstances of 
the family, but an alliance with so highly endowed and virtuous a lady 
as Miss Littlepage had long been his most fondly cherished vision. The 
proposed change in his situation by a removal into Market Northorpe 
lodgings, had brought the affair to a crisis. He had, with due deference 
to his father’s consent, taken it upon him to sound the feelings of his 
charmer and her venerable protector towards him, and he was honoured 
and blessed in communicating to them their favourable and flattering 
nature. He might say his hand was conditionally accepted—condition- 
ally, of course, on his excellent father’s and mother’s approval of his 
choice. 

Now the absurdity and incongruity of this step did not consist in a 
wedding under difficulties, or in Joan Littlepage’s madly agreeing to 
share Ned Bolton’s lodgings, and starve upon his slender curate’s means. 
People married then in all circumstances, and on nothing, and not only 
did not starve, but fared none the worse in the end. It was ordained 
that young people should go together, and be yoked betimes in the holy 
bonds of wedlock ; and they did so in perfect faith, the match being a 
notably bad one that met with severe or prolonged opposition. Nota 
connexion of this contracting couple ventured to stigmatize Ned as 
grossly selfish, or Joan as recklessly imprudent. The worldly aspect of 
the case was not the difficulty here. Joan was willing, Madam Little- 
page was radiantly acquiescent, Squire Bolton and his partner were eub- 
missive—but what vehement objections were those boiling in the hearts 
of Sylvia and Sam. They made no sign ; they would not come forward 
and forbid Ned's bans ; they were as silent as the grave to each other: 
nay, at Sam’s first hoarse felicitations, and during the next week or two, 
when he stalked out and in, and whistled to his dogs as he was wont, 
Sylvia could bave believed that eyes and ears had played her false. 
Could? Would that she could. No, no: she was sick and sorry for Sam, 
sorry for Ned, sorry for Joan Littlepage herself. Time might smooth 
many a jagged edge of folly and uokindness, but Joan Littlepage would 
be her dear friend no more, not although Sylvia walked expressly into 
Market Northorpe, to kiss the cheek of her intended sister. — 

And yet Sylvia caught herself pitying Joan most of all, inher giddy 
gaiety, in her rapid assertions. : ; 

“It is quite true, Sylvia. I’m going to be a parson’s wife, and give 
my goodman more sins of his wife’s to weep for than the iniquities of 
the congregation will balance. I’m only afeared Ned will hang himself 
before the year is out.” And in the rapid revulsion to the passionate 
private confession—“I must have hada mild, quiet man, Sylvie ; I 
dared not have done otherwise ; I would have gone to destruction. It 
is all very well to quarrel and fling off, and make up again with a sweet- 
heart, but granny has spoilt me, and I could not have brought myself to 
bear the commands and curses of the wedded wife. I would have turned 
rebel, fury, devil! you don’t know me, Sylvie. Then, even if poor Sam 
and I had been saints, he could not keep me these score of years without 
robbing your father. I always looked forward to some meek, good 
body’s having mercy upon me, for if granny and Bell were taken away, 
it would be mortal dismal. I only meant to have a little diversion. 
Forgive me, Sylvie, and don’t fear for Ned ; I will be grateful to him 
till the {day of my death. I know we'll suit. Yes, I’m acting wisely, 
and granny’s eatislied ; and don’t you give me up, Sylvie; only say 
you'll not give me up. Remember, a strong will to begin leaves no will 
to finish our fate.” 

“ A strong will to begin,” to pluck the hand out of our bosom and 
thrust it into the glowing fire, “leaves no will to finish our fate.” Was 
that true? Wus that why Sam Bolton, in the middle of Madam Little- 
page’s glorious preparations for an important event, and after sundry 
fierce, fitful applications to husbandry and fieldsports, suddenly an- 
nounced his irrevocable intention of starting instantly to join his absent 
kinsman. Pleas of ceremony were powerless with Sam, and possibly 





the sooner he went the better—to summon back alienated affections, and 
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t = his accouat ; he would 

t himself without troubling the Gate House, no offence intended 

and he hoped they would preserve the poor old acres. 

When Sam Bolton returned to Market Northorpe the old folk bad 

away, the young were middle-aged, and he himself a stern, digni- 
grey-headed man. 


y @ time in the interval did Sylvia’s affectionate heart yearn af- 
ter the brother ; in many a quiet hour—for women at their hap- 
reser pensive, romantic soule—did Sylvia ponder how the strong was 

and he who was resigned ; and after all, by what gla- 
mour garnered his where his brother Ned held the key. 

Long before there was for these dreams, and one fresh April 
morning, Ned Bolton and Joan Littlepage, bride and bridegroom, rode 
off on one horse, all alone, without an attendant, to be joined until death 

the next parish church ; to stroll in the fields yellow with li 
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desperately, 
rivals acknowled, 
her lover, as Joan did (the man had not ken to her above half-a- 
dozen sentences in his life, and she should like to see him try it), Mr. 
tomime. He would see Sylvia at church, and on every pu 
and would appear as if he had been studying or reversing rare Ben Jon- 
son’s petition, 
Drink to me only with thine eyes, 
And I will pledge with mine ; 
as if he cared very little who marked his incessant toast. 
Sylvia was in terrible apprehension of her father becoming aware of 
the foolish fact, which was no secret at Market Northorpe, and impunity 





ps, 
eat an early dinner, a capon and curds and cream, and jog home to the 
easy. Lapin a ts within a stone’s throw of Ned’s church, 
where mn ne te their where Ned penned his homilies, 

here Joan mended his stockings and stored his cupboards, ruling 
with high bat not ungenerous hand. 

Sylvia's initiation into aly sarvioges, in spite of the novelty of 
Ned’s young establishment and ranny Littlepage’s frenzy to do it jus- 
tice, and the oppropriate town and country festivities, was not so sweet 
@ morsel that she should be haunted with the future spouses of indiffer- 
ent people. It was hard to be plagued with disagreeable riddles which 
did not concern her ; but Market Northorpe had taken up Mr. Guy Ha- 
thaway’s want of a wife, and bandied the subject, and tore it to pieces, 
and revived it again in greater vigour than before, until it became a 

butt for rumours, guesses, and declarations, as good as Queen 
ave innocence and the authorship of Junius’s Leters to any debating 
e 

For her part, Sylvia did not see what call Mr.Guy Hathaway had for 
@ partner beyond other young gentlemen ; but no one asked her opinion 
on the demand for the raw material, only worried her with stories of 
Mr. Guy’s housekeeping in the Park Cottage with Patty Ford—half-wit- 
ted Patty. silly, but the cleanliest and tidiest of poor smitten maidens ; 
and sure Patty would never be stinted in her purse! and yet they said 
Mr. Guy was not like young Myres, norStaines the hairdresser’s son, but 
was the served gentleman in the world, carried out his own cut- 
lets, and when Patty was oblivious of cookery, dined off bread and 
cheese as merry as a kid. It was an old promise that Patty should 
be his housekeeper ; but while in ecstasy at the realization of her 
ambition, so purely did she worship Mr. Guy that she would fain have 


supplied bim with the fairest, fondest, best young lady in the county for | and 
a adam 


Hathaway, though she herself should be forthwith dethroned 
“Gage 
. Gay lau; out gracefully enough at Patty’s well-known ambi- 
tion ; ont at the violets, pinks, and daffodils which she forced upon him 
to grace his condition. 
hen Patty had a young man, he always went to be uncommon smart. 
Lovers and flowers were pat to each other. She could not tell why, but 
everybody knew it—see if he did not find it so—and she would pray 
powerfully for his success. ‘ 
Once, when Sylvia was certain that Guy Hathaway was absent, she 
walked slowly past the Park Cottage, and Patty ran out to give her 


ae Bolton was well acquainted with the stout, comely, sweet, 
merert presence, and the spotless, fidgety neatness of cap and ker- 


Innumerable daisy chains and cowslip balls the gardener’s daughter 
had strung for Sylvia long ago; and twin peaches from the Hall gar- 
dens, and clusters of nuts from the green lane, Patty had conveyed to the 
Gate House at the oddest of times and seasons. 

Sylvia was bound to chat a little to her, though she resolutely refused 
to enter the little wicket. In the course of the rambling, cordial con- 
versation, Sylvia had time to mark the sunshiny change on the moulder- 
ing cottage, where Mr. Guy pruned and nailed, and Patty swept and 
scoured ; the green vine, planted to rise like Jonah’s gourd and enve- 
lop the blighted jessamine ; the blossoming boughs of the cherry tree 
drawn away from the bright casement ; the dank sorrel leaves and dusty 
nettles rooted out from the paling. Sylvia closed her eyes, and saw it, 
with the morning dew like diamonds on the rustling leaves close by, and 
lying like silver in the Park hollow; or when the evening song of the 
blackbird was replying to the soft notes of Mr. Guy’s flageolet, which he 
played, according to Market Northorpe, not in the squeaking fashion in 
which Ned Bolton tortured the flute, but with a fall rich, mellow, and 
free, as ‘‘ profoundly” as his Majesty’s head organist—or to try that 
vagary of Market North in the broad, cheery afternoon light, with 
@ young woman's face at the twined-about casement, through which the 
ruddy house-fire gleams when the world is brown and sere without, 
watching for the erect figure and the buoyant step of the young master. 
Dangerous little imaginary excursions into private property, these thick- 
coming fancies for Mistress Sylvia ; but she shook them out of her head, 
imagined them cast to the winds, and went, like a brave little woman, 
on her thorny iy 4 

The next time Sylvia Bolton bad any intercourse with Mr. Guy was 
in a friend’s house in the town, where he called upon her fresh-fallen 
footsteps, and accepted an invitation from the family to remain for an 
hour ; though Miss Sylvia sat apart, silent, and averse to make one in 
the Dp discussions, After an assiduous court to the whole party, 
on the entrance of other guests Guy Hathaway got close to Miss Sylvia’s 
chair, and addressed her particularly with some random speech on the 
season, and the forwardness of plants and trees ; then took it upon him 
to offer her a great red daisy which he held in his band, wishing 
cotati that it had been a rose or a sprig of myrtle, or a heartsease at 

eas 

There was no speengeenieas Sam to int 
shyly, and with crimsoning cheeks, Sylvia took 
@ crose-fire of observant eyes. ; 

But what man of gallantry presented a lady even with a tulip or a 
lupin without an accompanying copy of verses? So hastily pulling out 
his pencil and tearing out a Jeaf from his memorandum book, Guy wrote 
from memory two couplets—something blending charms and blossoms 
fading and dying, perfume and good deeds, and ending with a modest 
hope that the maid would take a lesson from the flower, remember be- 
pensy ha she too would fade, be not haughty, nor idly procrastinate 

ny. 

It was so stale, with such a watery imitation of Herrick, and just 
such a split hair of appropriateness as may be found in similar compli- 
right ced sTataved bey by a a —+~ ~_ of the day, thought it all 

P least suspicion of forward passion by his stat- 

ing pastly my he never Yd writ? 4 
e to accept his poor daisy, he hoped she would grace him 
farther by ieonine her eyes over these lines of a better man’s pen- 
eee had occurred to him as a trifle permitted by and befitting 


Now was Sylvia’s time to display her discretion, and she would have 
strangled herself in the way of duty to do the Gate House credit. She 
answered, tremulously but coldly, in the ordeal of the unanimous pause, 
that she also “ writ” no poetry, she did not doubt that the lines were 
opened'peper falling lootiyea. ber" age ants der ange pullag to 

y on her lap, er D 
Ray the pied petals, looking up as she finished to meet Guy’s gure, 
sonnet eyes, and to feel that it is difficult for a guileless bird to in- 
flict pain on another and remain itself unscathed. 
Fee ela cten tetris En chat wp for the night, alone 
led aca he Poe voy an — The. . 
P ’ tastic rh were 80 
Sypeite eon turned, had been a ! 


between them, so 
homely flower under 


verses on his own account, but as | 1 


only rendered Mr. Gay more heedless and bolder ; for that last night at 
the theatre, when he was sitting in front with Ambros Price, they 
were playing that Italian story of Romeo and Juliet, carried away by the 

try and acting, he turned and gave her such flashes of appeal, such 
mpetuous, imperious looks, which seemed to say, “ You see what others 
have said and done,” that Sylvia was in a wild palpitation of sheer con- 
sternation. — 

CHAPTER VII. 

It was market-day at Market Northorpe, there were the farmers in 
their long great-coats, their wives and daughters in cloaks and hoods— 
the Goodies and Sues of these Gaffers and Gileses ; and there was a man 
drawing about a box, and calling upon the country folks to pay their 
pence, and see the bones of a shark that devoured three men and a boy, 
a boat’s crew in the South Seas ; and a scarred sailor, baring the ghastly 
stamp of an arm, and vociferating lustily how, in the darkness of mid- 
night, he climbed the Heights of Abraham, where great General Wolfe 
received his death wound. Squire Bolton was there, covertly shunned 
by his fellows, hurrying along, haggard and oppressed, for hark in your 
ear, a new crash was impendiog, Squire Bolton bad information that a Se- 
cretary of State’s warrant was t to be issued against him, on a 
charge of seditious passages ia his paper, formerly the least suspected 
and most harmless of local registers. The crime might not be so 
weighty as that of Wilkes, it might be nearer the later midge’s bite of 
“ the fat Adonis ;” but a little humour and a little gall were materials 
enough, under the influence which caused the Squire to grind his teeth 
in impotent rage at his mighty and implacable persecutor. The accu- 
sation was alarming, and the old Squire, scenting the keen cutting 
breath that blew it, felt his spirit cowed at the prospect of ve get Y 
even if promoted to the dignity of the Tower, in exchange for his fields 

gardens. 
The summer sunshine lay upon the town, adding its gleams and sha- 
dows to antique facing, grotesque balustrade, steep gable, bits of gar- 
den ground, and draw-wells turning up green and cool in the market- 
place and thoroughfare. Time’s greyness was on Market Northorpe, 
but the sweet pure light pervaded it, and glinted over it like the right- 
eousness which transforms the hoary head into a crown of glory. 

Hot, dusty, and parched, a groom galloped up to the “ Hathaway 
Arms.” The man wore Sir Charles’s livery, and wasa native of the 

lace, and when he did not dismount, but conferred apart with the land- 
ord, there was a rush to greet him and to learn the news. 

Suddenly there arose a murmur in the market, which spread like 
lightning, so that within an hour Mrs. Littlepage’s yard measure drop- 
= from her fingers ; and Madam Bolton, out at the Gate House, and 

er laces cut in a swoon. Was another election pending ?— had Sir 
Charles at last taken to himself a bride, and was the avant-courier pre- 
ceding them at all the stages? Nay ; Sir Charles had acdepted another 
mate, and lay, pincbed, white, and stiff, in his satin-lined coffin, in his 
rooms at Kensington. Could it be that Sir Charles Hathaway, of Hatha- 
way Hall, was bat a bit of clay ?—that he had gone where powder and 
a lace, velvet, and gold, could not follow ?—that he was entering 

ades stripped and defenceless, like any ordinary man? 

No wonder Market Northorpe stood aghast ; for what security to life 
and property was there when the head was thus suddenly struck down? 
The bell was set to toll on the instant, the shutters were put on the 
chief shops—those which enjoyed the Hall custom ; quite a sympathiz- 
ing — gathered to watch Mr. Guy hurrying off in a pest-chaise to 

ondon. 

The feeling might be more that of a shock than a pang, but it was 
universal. — Bolton felt it with the rest; for if the unexpected 
death of a friend thrills and softens, that of a deadly foe chills and 
appals. 

ince Sir Charles was dead, the only thing left for him here below was 
to be buried as befitted his station ; that is, with a style, ceremony, and 
boundless expenses which should impoverish his heirs, remove him to 


children to boast to the age of three-score years and ten that they re- 
— the great doings at the burial of Sir Charles Hathaway of the 
The inhabitants of Market Northorpe were doomed to be speedily sen- 
sible of a new reign. The heir, long estranged, had frequented the Hall 
in his youth, and had been implicated in the violent death whose red 
stain yet rested in the secret conscience of the world on those stately 
deserted chambers. He had been wild and unfortunate afterwards, and 
it was said had applied in one memorable case to Sir Charles for help 
which might have saved him from disgrace and a great sorrow, but 
the claim was denied, and the kinsmen never met again. This Hatha- 
way was long beyond the need of aid, having succeeded in direct inheri- 
tance to extensive estates in his own country, so that there was less pro- 
bability that this last prosperity should mellow his nature. Moreover, 
such associations as he had with Market Northorpe being of remote 
standing, when he came down with the body in strict privacy, and bu- 
ried it, disaffected folk eaid, like a dog—no better than some old cap- 
tain or retired tradesman, the only person connected with the town for 
whom he sent specially, and with whom he held a personal colloquy, 
was his ancient acquaintance, Squire Bolton. 

Yes, the world was changed at Hathaway Hall. No issue of mourn- 
ing cloaks, and crape bands, and sable plumes ; no open house, no dvles 
to the poor; and if there were baked meats and wines on the return 
from the family vault, and a carouse to conclude the night, it was con- 
fined to the chief mourners. It was actually spread abroad that some of 
the few decorums were supplied on Mr. Guy’s express responsibility and 
at his expense. 

The grief of Market Northorpe was swallowed up in ire ; the faithful 
town, burning under its wrongs, was ripe for revolt, If the new man 
had not departed immediately, he might have been stoned, or shot at, 
or had a burning brand cast into the old Hall, in which they bad 
placed their pride,—for there is no hatred like that whose root is an old 

ove. 

Yet if Market Northorpe could have looked with cleared eyes into the 
gloomy coach, and read the moody, fierce occupant, the hard riding and 
hard drinking, sole relics of his gay youth, written legibly in the 
weather-stained, bloated face, and followed him home—that grand inde- 
pendent northern home on which reflected so rancorously—and 
seen its mistress, whose malady he wedded deliberately along with her 
accursed riches and lands, mastered by his brate force in her mad fits— 
and reviewed his untrained, demoralized children, with their yn 
able passions and tainted blood, Market Northorpe might have held its 
peace, its petty anger quenched in the spectacle of such guilt and 


It was not only that the old title was extinct, and the supremacy over 
them devolved on a hostile stranger, but they were in a manner or- 
phaned and anchorless, with no accredited authority to refer to, no 

tre under whose shadow 
banner, their rallying cry, their spell ; 
come peevish and quarrelsome under losses—and they could not reasona- 
bly reproach the late Sir Charles with this calamity—they fell to cast- 








ing stones at their favourite Mr. Gay. It is painful to record it, but 










































































Guy’s behaviour became confirmed in its alarming and ve teered 
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forsaken and 
villified might do them 
a good wa: instability ang 
q the reflux of the tide stoliaiy 
his head—as who would not !—at the light. 
ening 
Thos spoke, when they little guesseg 
how much their master would touch the town, 
what peculiar cause have to mourn the love and hate alike 
perished. While Mr. Guy walked about shy and mournfal, Market Nor. 
thorpe was apprised that they pn prey the day when he first set his 
man’s foot on their pavement, stole so swiftly into their best 
for disastrous to more than one sufferer is an enterprise staried. vige. 
rously, expedited strenuously, and 


arrested y- 

Mr. Gay was not now alone interested ia the Hathaway office ang 
mill, nor yet Sir Charles’s heir, but the workmen collected, established, 
and started in a fresh line of industry, and thus left destitute and dan- 
gerous ; the small funded tradesmen and landowners, who had volun. 

in their enthusiasm to invest money in the concern ; not to 
of the wiseacres who had committed themselves by their hot support and 
guaged their reputation on the success of the un meray 

It is not easy to realize at this rg fed the premature downfall of one 
narrow, factious scheme distracted Market Northorpe, when its mang. 
factories and steam power were still in the future. 

Sir Charles’s might extended beyond the grave. He had, with cha. 
racteristic concentration and egotism, died intestate ; but through this 
power the heir-at-law was at liberty to cancel his business project, to 
command the print shop, as far as he was concerned, to be closed, and 
the paper mill left, raised but a few feet above its foundation, a prey to 
uselessness. 

There was not sufficient unity and force in the townsmen to defy the 
chief’s mandate, however prejudicial ; there was only wrath, loud as 
well as deep, against its author, and finally against the scapegoat, Mr. 
Gay. 


r 


© one seemed to think or care that as surely as Squire Bolton was 
redeemed, Guy Hathaway was condemned. It was a fact that smarting 
under the evils inflicted on him, he had wilfully severed the bond that 
bound him to Hathaway Hall, and renounced farther obedience and ob- 


ligation to its owner. 
The Park Cot and its gardens were now the sole on or 
expectation of Mr. Guy, and unless Patty Ford maintained him by her 


lace-weaving, or he enlisted as a soldler, he might die of starvation. 
How the base scum of Market Northorpe turned with this on the un- 
happy young man! If they had chastised Squire Bolton with whips, 
they would scourge Guy Hathaway with scorpions, for was he not the 
creature of their own ked imaginations—and had he not fallen 
twice as low? How they raked up his follies and errors, his levity, his 
ndthrift ways, his superstitiousness (a spontaneous and manifest lie,) 
serpent-like requital of their confidence. How the ak, his plea- 
santness, and overwhelmed him with coarse abuse. Sach is, at times, 
the voice of pd pom which, like that of Herod, has been mistaken for 
God’s. Yet ever bless the people, and guide them to a right mind! 
Mr. Guy could not stand the persecution long, neither was there any 
in to be attained by it, and his quick, restless step, his bitter lips, and 
espairing eyes, would soon be carried elsewhere. Poor comely, kindly 

Mr. Gay! 


bony morning Sylvia Bolton rose to the knowledge of better for- 
tunes; a hundred times a day she was conscious that the hurt of the 
family was healed. The Squire resumed his functions with his old whole- 
some alacrity ; Mrs. Bolton nursed her ailments and crotchets, and con- 
tended with Black George at her ease ; Joan was as cheery as a cricket ; 
and Ned as bland as balm. Sylvia was thankful that they were saved, 
but she was sensible of a heaviness at her heart at variance with their 
early hours, her numerous avocations and high health, and with the 
very season, the summer days, for which one longs in the winter of the 
year and of life. When the hay harvest was yet in swathes in the mea- 
dows ; when the elder-flower was steeping in the bin, and the wren’s nest 
in the clematis over the porch was crowded with callow nurslings ; and 
when Dobbin and his fellows were decked with ribbons, and sent off to 
prance at the Wareham Races ; when expert fishers from Market North- 
orpe were lashing the trout stream and trolling their catches, and the 
farming men shouting at night over their ninepins,—all nature was sum- 
moned to be glad ; the very air was full of mealy butterflies and moths, 
glistening beetles, and whirling midges floating or dancing out their 
brief existence, Sylvia was sorry that they died so soon ; she missed 
“ the blossom that hangs from the bough ;”’ she melted over the hapless 
—e drowned in a bend of the stream ; and sobbed outright when 
the old house-dog died, like a warrior in harness. Oh, poor Mr. Guy. 
It was silly, undignified, and she dared to say she would soon get over 
it, but she could no longer conceal from herself that she was very low 
about Mr. Guy. She sometimes started up quite wildly in the silence 
and solitude of night, wishing that she had never seen him, or that 
she could but have been frank, gentle, loving to his old ill-considered 
advances. 

Sylvia was walking slowly and sadly down one of her lanes, unobser- 
vant of the rustling corn, the fleeting clouds, the leafiness, the wayside 
flowers—the silver weed and bladder campion, the scarlet Bennett, and 
herb Robert, and fringed chamomile, hardy, humble, and fair as cot- 
tage children. All at once she heard a footstep on the other side of 
the hedge, and before she had time to look up and pause, a maa 
sprang through the hawthorn boughs, and Guy Hathaway stood before 


er. 

Sylvia trembled like an aspen, and during the interview said no more 
than “ Don’t, don’t. Oh, pray, sir, be silent ; leave me, Mr. Guy, leave 
me :’”’ while Guy behaved like one frantic and false to his manliness and 
her weakness. It served no purpose to cry that he could not go without 
bidding her farewell—he would tell her he loved her—he loved her bet- 
ter than life—he would never forget her. Truly flesh is not stone, thas 
those accents and looks, that posture—Mr. Guy on his knees in her path 
—his groans, sbould not pierce to the core of that girl’s heart, slowly 
drain her blood, and pale her cheek and dim her eye ; rise up in church 
and at feasts, and on her sleepless bed ; taunt and horrify her in the 
arms of another—sighing forth her pious marriage vows—nay, playing 
with her little children. He might forget, but he had taken care that 
Sylvia should remember. 

Arrived at home, bewildered and spent, Sylvia was told that Patty 
Ford wished a word with her in the front kitchen. She went with re- 
luctant feet into the low-roofed, flitch-hung kitchen, with a buge elm-tree 
root for a dresser, where Sylvia had held many a bout of brewing and 
baking, and where of a holiday winter’s night the whole family would 
sometimes sit, roasting chestnuts and apples, telling tales and singing 


songs. 

On the settle within the chimney sat Patty Ford, somewhat raffled and 
jealous ; for Black George stood grinning, burnishing pewter, and chat- 
tering to a starling in the neighbouring window. It was well known in 
the locality, that between Black George of the Gate House, and Patty 
Ford there was strong antagonism. With her slender wit, Patty had 
never overcome her slavish dread of his dusky skin and glittering eyes ; 
and he in return revenged the slight to his looks by bestowing on her the 
benefit of his waggery. 

The moment Patty observed Sylvia Bolton she got up and came eager- 
ly forward, and retaining but one idea, forgot Black George and his mock 
courtesy and absurd evolutions, to exclaim—‘“ Miss Sylvie, what have 
you done to Mr. Guy ?” 

“ Hush, hush, Patty,” implored Sylvia, starting and flushing like the 
guiltiest offender,—* you don’t know what you’re saying.” 

“Yes, indeed, Miss,” persisted Patty; “and you mun answer, and 
give me back my Mr. Guy, if you’ll not have a gift of him—the hand 
somest and best husband in the country. Well, well, he has no need to 
go a-begging ; he may have his pick of wives any day—only I thought 
you’d make a fine couple, and the whole town was of my opinion ; why 
the Squire ’ud come round in no time! Any way, give me back my Mr. 
Gay ; not that black, glum man up at Park Cottage ; I’m afeard of him, 
Miss Sylvie ; afeard of my Mr. Gay, whom I bore in my arms when he 
was @ . He swore at me y, and then he begged my pardon, 
and cried like you or me, Miss Sylvie. They tell me he has lost his 
means, and is a ne’er-do-well ; but it is not true, and the Hall would not 
suffer it. Isn’t he come of the Hathaways of the Hall, and isn’t that 
enough? Besides, he’s the best lad that ever was bora. I'd lay my life 
it is only a cross in love that ails him. What else masters a lad? I mind 
how my lad looked when I was co out of the fever.” 

“You are mistaken, Patty,” Sylvia. “I am very sorry. I 
cannot help it.’’ 

“Don’t say so, Miss Sylvie,” declared Patty, knitting her brows- 
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“ was always 8 good girl, but if you are bad, and bad to Mr. Guy, I 
ang ene Gat ‘ou’ll not be like to forget it.” 

Black been vigilant watching the dialogue, and over- 
hearing more than was des 
gitate to cut it short, — incensed at the insult to Miss =? partly 


le. his self-consequence he did not he- 
t it 
at the option he was about to propose to Patty Fo 


« Now, I’ll tell you what, Mrs, Patty, if you come here with your owda- | ism 


eiousness, + aggmaes, tone Sylvie, and all for that cuxcumb who has got his 
deserts, I, who am Miss Sylvie’s father’s servant, will take in hand to 
you by a ducking in the goose-tub, or what you’ll no doubt pre- 
kiss behind the scullery-door, Mrs. Patty.” As he advanced with 
outstretched arms, Patty shrieked as if the foul fiend proposed to em- 
brace her, and without waiting for further’ parley, turned and fled out of 
the kitchen, through the garden, and along the high road to Market 
Northorpe, as fast as her feet could carry her. 
Black George cackled boisterously at the success of his mancuvre— 
till little Sylvia, in her giddiness and distress, turned upon him loftily. 
“Fy for shame, Black George ; you keep your valour for a poor crazed 


Black George was itive to the sar —he had been mightily 
roasted by the other servants for his conduct on the night of the effigies’ 





ing. 
«Don't ou reproach me, Miss Sylvie,” the fellow said with rueful 
“T was afeard for you as much as for myself, yon night. I 
would have stood by you as long as by myself, and what could you ask 
more, Miss Sylvie?”’ Certainly Sylvia could ask no more, whatever she 
might hope for, or cbtain.—T7o be concluded next week. 


oe 


(NON) DELENDA EST CARTHAGO. 

The pressure of the present is not so severely felt but that we can 
spare a thought from time to time on the great deeds and works of for- 
mer days. hatever illustrates the career of the human race, and the 
achievements of those who have preceded us upon the earth, is at least 
a subject of legitimate curiosity to every man who desires to elevate his 
mind to the dignity of his actuai position. We cannot afford to throw 
away the history of asingle people. Untila comparatively recent period 
the chronicle of Greece and Rome were accounted the only ones which 
were of sufficient interest to occupy the attention of educated men. The 

consequence was that these were imperfectly studied, because 
our historical students worked upon a single groove, and because discus- 
sion was confined to the class of merely learned men. Then the tide of 
airy turned upon the history of Medieval Europe. This was a great 
. because we had arrived at a standard of comparison—the field of 
generalization was enlarged, and the intelligence of a more numerous 
class began to operate upon questions which appealed more nearly to 
their sympathies and actual modes of thought. Then the Pyramids and 
sepulchres of Egypt were ransacked for every detail which could throw 
light upon the annals and private life of that monumental race, which 
for a large portion of twenty centuries maintained the foremost post in 
the progress of civilization. In still stranger fashion, and immediately 
in our own time, a young Englishman brought the remains of Assyria to 
the light of day—it was one of the most memorable occurrences of the 
nineteenth century. In Central America the same active spirit of in- 
quiry has been at work, and with most remarkable results. The genius 
of an American historian has, moreover, reconstructed for us the annals 
of Mexico and Peru. 

Many of our readers may be startled by the announcement that at the 
present moment it appears to depend upon ourselves whether or no we 
choose to dig up Carthage. Such, however, is the case. An Englishman 
—Mr. Newton—has been delving for some time past upon the site of the 
old city. He has already struck his pickaxes and spades upon many ob- 
jects of great interest in themselves, but which yet possess higher impor- 
tance when we look at them as the earnest of future discoveries. These 
Carthaginians, we suspect, have been a much maligned people. For a 
time, and at the critical portion of Roman history, they contended with 
Rome for the empire of the world. They lost the stake, and their tri- 
unphant enemies have handed down to posterity the chronicles of the 
nighty game. In a contest between two such Powers it is most probable 
hat the virtues and vices, the acts of heroism and perfidy upon either 
file, were very similar in kind and degree. Carthage, however, was 

, and “ Punic faith” has remained a term of opprobrium from the 
days of Scipio to the days of Napoleon. Had England been defeated in 
ler great struggle with Imperial France, and had the inventions and in- 
cignant philippics of the French chroniclers of that day remained the 
«aly records upon which the opinion of posterity could have been formed, 
ve should have been the heroes of no pleasant page in the annals of the 
haman race. If the first Napoleon could have razed London to the 
ground, have made the whole island desolate, and removed the inhabit- 
ants to perish in swamps and mines, such, undoubtedly, would have been 
the historical impression concerning our forefathers to all time. But 
these Carthaginians carried on commerce with greater spirit than any 
other nation of the ancient world. They travelled more, they knew more 
of what was really worth knowing, than their rivals. Lutelligence and 
treachery do not seem to go hand in hand, as far as our own immediate 
experience has enabled us to form an opinion upon the point. 

There is, perhaps, scarcely any nation of antiquity which presents such 
remarkable problems to the historical inquirer as these Carthaginians. 
They were among the most powerful races of which we have any record ; 
their struggle with Rome proves it. In peace they must have been 
highly civilized, for their ships traded with the Syrian ports on the one 
side, and passed through the Pillars of Hercules on the other. In war 
they must have been intelligent as well as brave, for they can claim as 
their own one of the three great generals of antiquity. But of their 
annals we know next to nothing. Their literature was probably of no 
great account, for that of Rome was but little worth at the date when Car- 
thage fell. Still, one would imagine there must be something which 
might now be brought to light. A few chapters from the pages of hostile 
historians ; a few splendid stanzas from a hostile poet—beyond this what 
do we know of this grand people? 

We call attention to the subject at this time because it is highly to be 
desired that the present Government should be made aware of how 
deeply the British people are interested in the result of discoveries of this 
kind. The subject is one which lies so completely out of the pail of political 
strife that we would keep it entirely clear of any remark which might be 
distorted into a party meaning. e may, however, say that our histori- 
cal students owe much gratitude to Lord Palmerston and to Lord Strat- 
ford de Redcliffe, for the cordial and unvarying support which they have 
ever afforded to enterprises of this description. All men of liberal edu- 
cation, in their position and with their opportunities, would no doubt 
have acted in the same spirit, and certainly a Cabinet which contains 
two names so eminent in literature as those of Bulwer and Disraeli is 
not likely to flinch from the duty of digging up the monuments of Car- 
thage, Cnidus, and Halicarnassus. Until the present time the business 
isentirely in our own hands. Neither France nor any other nation is 
interfering with us; but, no doubt, if we hang back others will eagerly 
Push in to take advantage of the golden opportunity.—Zimes, June 29. 


————— 


ROBESPIERRE REDIVIVUS. 

We beg the serious reader not to be deterred by its length from the 
Perusal of this well-written article. 

Some attempts have recently been made to mitigate the horror with 
Which humanity regards the memory of Robespierre and the Terrorists. 
But these attempts, though made by men of great literary ability, have 

n made in vain. Yet such were the circumstances of the Committee 

of Public Safety and its accomplices, that if we allowed ourselves to ad- 
it the doctrine of historical fatalism, their misdeeds might seem almost 
to have been the work of fate. They had been borne to thegiddy height 
at which they stood, by a social movement so violent and so absorbing 
that it might well disturb the principles cf political morality in any 
mind in which those principles were not deeply seated and fortified 
convictions which had been pretty nearly eradicated from all 

Tench intellects by the combined agencies of the Jesuits and Voltaire. 
They were, like most of the enthusiasts of great revolutions. young, un- 
Tead in the science, and inexperienced in the art of goveriing. They 
Were threatened by a mighty European coalition, with which a large 
Party in France itself was undoubtedly in league, and whic) would as- 
suredly, if victorious, have sent them to the scaffold to which they sent 
— victims. Their power rested solely on the opinion which had given 

it birth, and the triumph of centrary Opinions in the public mind would 
have been to them a sent of deposition and of death. They un- 
} commen were themselves a prey to the terror with whith they en- 
voured to strike their enemies, and persecuted as much fiom panic as 
from the lust of shedding blood. They are also entitled—the leading 
men nage deg at least are entitled—to the full benefit of the poor 
Palative which fanaticism affords to crime. It was to a catse, however 
tainted—to a public object, however visio! 
Victims of the guillotine and the noyades. 





—that they immolated the 
m corrupt notives and 


from the lowest kind of personal ambition they must be allowed to have 
been free. Those hands were clean from peculation which were foul 
with innocent blood ; and the men at whose names all Europe grew 
pale lodged and dressed like mechanics, with all the revenues of France 
at their absolute command. They were the avengers, too, of long and 
maddening misgovernment ; and their intolerant and aamoe yaw Athe- 
was directly derived from the practices of an into t and _perse- 
cuting Church. Yet society has rejected every defence of their Terror- 
ism, and condemned the names of its authors to infamy for ever. 

But society will probably be more kind to those French rulers who, 
in cold blood and on calm calculation, being firmly established in power, 
and secured by an overwhelming militar hose at home, and by great 
alliances abroad, and with objects in view as distinctly selfish as ever 
moved the action of any human being, deliberate} adopt Terrorism as 
a convenient mode of crushing adverse opinion The Pp cannot 
plead panic as an excuse for the reign of Terror which the audible 
though suppressed indignation of the people has just compelled him to 
bring to aclose. He himself distinctly stated that the adoption of the 
system of which General Espinasse was the embodiment, was not caused 
by the attempt of Orsini. Indeed, that attempt, springing entirely from 
the wrongs and vengeance of Italy, could neither necessitate nor justify 
any measures of severity directed against the people of France. The 
nation was told that “the advance of every great power is a struggle,” 
and that for that struggle the Empire required more force, which, accord- 
ingly, an obsequious legislature was invited to bestow. It was well 
known that a large number of arbitrary arrests and deportations had taken 
place under the laws of Public Safety, as they were termed by a fine 
irony—or rather in anticipation of those laws, and beyond the scope 
even of their tyrannical provisions. But it is only now,-so far as this 
country is concerned, and through authentic documents published by our 
contemporary the Continental Review, that the atrocious truth, in all its 
hideousness, has come to light. The departments ot France were regu- 
larly assessed by Louis Napoleon and his Minister of the Interior to pro- 
vide a sufficient number of victims to the Terror. “Every Prefect, ac- 
cording to the importance of his district, had to supply a larger or 
smaller number of men for transportation. The largest and worst re- 
puted departments had to furnish a contingent of from forty to fifty ; the 
smaller ones, or those enjoying the benefits of a good reputation, were 
let off with ten or twenty criminals.” The Prefects were to select their 
allotted tale of victims as far as possible from the old lists ; that is to 
say, from the lists of those who had belonged to the party on which Louis 
Napoleon fawned in his adversity, and who had been concerned in the re- 
volution to which he owes his throne. But on no account was the ap- 
pointed number to be reduced. 

At Toulouse the contribution required was large, and the persons ar- 
rested were of all classes, notaries, physicians, advocates, merchants, 
workmen, and peasants—a fact which may be instructive to literary and 
philosophic sansculottes who rejoice in the Empire as a tyranny of the 
uneducated over the educated classes. ‘ People said there had been no- 
thing like it in that city since the days of the Revolutionary Tribunals” 
—in which they wronged the Revolutionary Tribunals, which at least ar- 
rested only men accused of crimes, and rendered homage to justice by 
going through the form of an open trial. In another place the Prefect 
was tender-hearted. He looked in agony of mind through the list of the 
“suspect” for the required victim. One was too old, another too poor, 
another too ill. At last he selected one, perfectly innocent and inoffen- 
sive, but “ the best able to bear the misfortune.” This man he arrested, 
and sent off, as he imagined, to a few months’ imprisonment, but, as he 
afterwards learnt, to his despair, to exile in Algeria. He said, if the 
man died, he should resign—hoping by resignation to wash his hands of 
innocent blood. One man was arrested on his deathbed, and expired in 
the custody of the gendarme. Public opinion in the locality compelled 
the Procureur-Impérial to suspend the gendarme who had been guilty of 
this outrage, and the Prefect of the department hastened to Paris to re- 
present the bad effect which had been produced. The result of his re- 
presentations was that the gendarme was rewarded with an order, and 
that the Procureur-Impérial was dismissed the service. At Tours they 
arrested the physician to the administration of the railway, who is de- 
scribed as a very charitable man, and greatly beloved by the working 
classes—another fact for Imperialist sansculottes. At least from three 
to four hundred of these arrests were made in Paris alone. They were 
made at the dead of night, by police-officers in plain clothes, with arms 
under their coats. In some cases no warrant was shown. 

Not only the houses of the persons arrested were searched, but their 
wives and children, “ rudely or considerately, according to the character 
and temperament of the functionaries who ted the pr dings.” 
“No explanations were given or permitted ; wives were forbidden to 
talk to their husbands, children were forced back from the embrace of 
their fathers.’”” The majority of the persons arrested were sent to Africa, 
and during part of the voyage were kept in irons. We have then some 
account of the wives left without their husbands, and mothers without 
their only sons—women sick and unable to work, and with children de- 
pendent on them—women left pregnant, and with no one to support them, 














praying for the means of going out to join their husbands in exile. But 
what are the tears and heartbreakings of these poor women—the obscure 
wives of physicians, trad , and mechanics? Is not society saved so 
long as the balls ard banquets of the Tuileries are gay, and their charm- 
Se the world with fabulous luxury and hair powdered 
with gold? 

It will be remembered that the Emperor himself was distinctly a party 
to this cold-blooded application of the Terrorist system. He formally 
announced its inauguration with his own lips, though he did not venture 
to communicate to Europe its details. He has now removed his accom- 
plice from office, not because he was criminal, but because he was unsuc- 
cessful. He bas marked the want of success by withdrawing the Minis- 
tership of the Interior, but honoured the crime with the Senatorship of 
the Empire. And these men ride high, and are the muster spirits of their 
age ; while Robespierre, and Hebert, and Collot D’Herbois, sleep in dis- 
honoured graves. The Government which has been guilty of these pro- 
ceedings is not an enemy to liberty, to progress, to freedom of thought, 
to civilization—it is an enemy to humanity. It will last just so long as 
military force can hold down a brave and fiery nation, wearied but not 
exhausted in the struggle for freedom. And to cultivate an exclusive 
and sycophautic connexion with it, and to stake the French alliance upon 
its support, is to risk everything on the stability of a house built not 
upon the sand, but on a volcano.—Saturday Review. 

—_— 
THE DEFUNCT CHURCH SERVICES. 

Common sense has prevailed, and the House of Lords, led by the Pri- 
mate and the Bishops of London and Oxford, have agreed to Lord Stan- 
hope’s motion for an address to the Crown praying for a withdrawal of 
the Political Services. It is a question pre-eminently for common sense, 
but it has required a great deal of common sense and a strong faith in 
that rule of conduct to carry this point. The strength of the case against 
these Services, as stated by Lord Stanhope and the distinguished Pre- 
lates who followed on his side, is that they are actually disused. Ex- 
cept here or there, in a Cathedral or a College chapel, they are never 
heard. Villagers and townsmen would be wholly unacquainted with 
them, were it not that in an idle mood they occasionally turn to the 
end of their Prayer-books, where they see at least the titles of the Ser- 
vices, and seldom go further. Indeed, there are not many churches in 
this kingdom where a clergyman would not be thought trifling with his 
office, and practising a silly surprise on the congregation, if he intro- 
duced an Occasional Service. This, then, is a case of actual desuetude, 
and is just the case where common sense ought to be called in. Nor let 
anybody object that this is an unecclesiastical way of treating the sub- 
ject. On the contrary, it is the oldest way, the most authentic way, 
and, if we may venture so to express it, the most Catholic way. On such 
matters as Services—and, indeed, on much higher matters—the Church 
has always taken existing fact and actual practice asardle. The au- 
thorities have asked what is done most generally and regularly, and 
have adopted it accordingly. Desuetude they have taken as itself an 
authentic condemnation. Well it is they have done so, as it is impossi- 
ble to say how much we should otherwise be called on to say and to do, 
Yet there are people who evidently think a practice all the more meri- 
torious because it is singular and fast falling into disuse. Their only 
misgiving about these services is that they, unhappily, know rather too 
much of the persons and occasions commemorated, James I., the two 
Charleses, and William 1II. are neither black-letter saints nor red-letter 
saints, but ouly too well known. So the Services cannot become mere 
antiquities—pious but obscure legends. Thanks to Macaulay and our 
school-books, we know something about them. But, in spite of all this 
knowledge, or rather in consequence of it, the Services are disused. The 
nation unanimously rejects them. Her Majesty, therefore, and;Parlia- 
ment have nothing to do but to give formal effect to that rejection, and 
legalize the existing practice of the Church of England. 

It is necessary to insist on the duty of ne desuetude, because 








there are people who think a Church is never so well engaged as in out- 
raging the feelings and opinions of all its members. In their estima- 


tion the Churchman rises to prophetic dignity, and becomes a preacher 
in the wilderness or even a voice from Sisal, when he is fighting single- 
handed with a parieh, a diocess, or a kingdom. When the matter of his 
preaching and teaching is a moral duty or a heavenly truth the man who 
contends with great odds may be a hero; but when the matter is quee 
tionable, modern, mere opinion, and accordingly open to criticism, the 
fact of its being held by one man and rejected by a thousand is fatal to 
its claims. The Simeon ne who sticks to it, and, standing on that 
one step, holds it against all the rest of the world, is little else than @ 
madman. No clergyman would read these Services in these days, ex- 
cept with some idea of defying the opinion and disgusting the taste of 
everybody about him, from the notion that it was highly religious to do 
so. Ifa pastor of this sort were ever a literal pastor of a literal flock, 
he would rack his brains by all sorts of devices to astonish, to terrify, to 
annoy them. He would shortly establish such relations with them that 
@ good high fence would be necessary for a maintenance of the connex- 
ion. We have only to say that this is not the right idea of a Church ; it 
is not the old idea ; it certainly is not the idea to be found in the Bible. 
We must refer to other sources, to altogether another spirit, for the sup- 
posed duty of the clergyman, or the collective priesthood, to be always 
doing something disagreeable or incomprehensible to the people at 
large, under pretence of protesting against an ungodly world. This 
is the only ground that can be taken up by the very few men who per 
sist in the use of Services all but universally disused, and offensive to 
the feelings and tastes of the day. The more unpleasant the task, the 
nobler they regard it. They are mistaken. Religion isa thing of grace. 
The relation of the pastor and flock is one of love. Neither can require 
perpetual collisions on matters of mere feeling and opinion.’ 

The style of these Services has had ample justice done to it, as well 
as the singular fact of their all relating to one family, the least respected 
of our Sovereigns, and to circumstances now quite out of date. There 
are, indeed, scarcely any politics that we have less sympathy with than 
we have with those ennobled and sanctified in these compositions. We 
have little in common with either party in these quarrels. James I., the 
Charleses, and James II., and even the Prince of Orange, would be as out 
of place in modern England as any five successive Emperors of Rome. 
We neither prohibit the Mass, nor blow up Protestant Kings, Lords, and 
Commons ; we have hit on a way to make Kings and Bishops keep their 
places and Ministers do their duty without bringing them to the block. 
We find it hard to choose between the fanaticism which provoked the 
Restoration and the scapegrace it threw on ourhands. We are thankful 
enough to have been rid of James II., but find it difficult to believe Wil- 
liam III. a Heaven-sent deliverer. With regard to those men and those 
times we exercise our judgment with increasing freedom. There is a grow- 
ing persuasion that they were not a bit better than the men and the acts 
of our own age,—perhaps rather worse ; at all events, worse to outward 
view and vulgar reckoning. So, when we have reduced them all to our 
own level, and even found ourselves on higher ground, we cannot take 
that celestial view of their characters which these Services, not very 
successfully, try to give us. The chief Saint of the whole—he who was 
a saint if any of them was—is not a favourite with this age. A thou- 
sand flattering portraits, and more personal traditions than of any other 
King, have not succeeded in making him lovely inowreyes. We regard 
him as a sort of Royal coxcomb, with an undue estimate of his own > 
sition, talents, and character, apt to be piqued and pettish when his 
pride was touched, but rather too ready to give up his friends. Such is 
not the man for these days, whatever his opinions. We cannot, then, 
enter into the reverential tone and inflated style of the Service for his 
“martyrdom.” But, if we give him up, all the rest follow. We don’t 
care for them. So there is an end of the three Services for the preserva- 
tion, misfortunes, and restoration, aud expulsion of this family. The 
House of Lords resolved last night to say nothing about the other occa- 
sional Service, that for the Accession. It would be invidious to take 
any step about it during the reign of Victoria ; but if the Service is to 
continue in use much longer it cannot be quite in its present form— 
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Tue Armes-pE-Camp Kvockep-Ur.—Both Sir Colin Campbell and 
General Mansfield have knocked up their Aides-de-Camp completely. 
Sir D. Baird is ill of fever. Captain Alison is just recovering from small- 
pox, and both of them shared my hasty flight from the doolies at Bareilly, 
and rode away almost equally destitute of covering from the charge of 
the Sowors. Murray has gone to the hills, quite done up and exhausted, 
and only Hope Johnstone still struggles on, with a wet towel round his 
head, writing memorandums amidst an army of “ Punkahwallabs.”” From 
all sides we hear of casualties caused by the heat. Sir Edward Lugard 
writes that his men have suffered severely in Rose’s attack on the enem 
at Koonch ; eight men fell dead in the ranks, and upwards of twenty offi- 
cers and men had to be carried from the field through the heat of the sun; 
and nineteen of our casualties at Bareilly—ten of which were fatal— 
were caused in the same way. In fact, every march henceforth, after ten 
o’clock in the morning, must be attended with loss of life ; and under 
such circumstances the prolongation of operations in the field becomes a 
very serious question for the Commander-in-Chief, who is exceedingly 
anxious to get the men under cover before the rains commence, as soon 
as it can be done consistently with the public service.—Russell’s leer, Fur- 
reedpore, May 15, ° — 

Tue Rouwitta Horse.—It was not my first sight of the Rohilla horse- 
men, but I confess I watched with great interest the aspect of these wild 
cavaliers, and I could have almost admired their aspect, as, like leaves 
careering in the autumn breeze, they whirled in light eddies along our 
front, if 1 had not known that among them were the cruel assassins of 
the Twelfth Cavalry, and the troopers of other corps equally false, cruel, 
and murderous ; but for the most part they seemed very well mounted, 
The Rohillas are a nation of horsemen ; the native stock of the country 
is crossed with Arabs and with stud-bred horses, and some of the charg- 
ers on the field seemed models of symmetery. Although the great bulk 
of the cavalry wheeled round and round, as if to avoid the shot which 
plowed up long lanes along the ridge in our front and searched out the 
mango topes, small bodies from time to time rode down towards us, 
almost within musket range, as if to examine our position. In their last 
attack upon our position the other day a small body of them rode right 
up to our guns, De Kantzow sought to lead his men against them, but 
he was not well supported. He rode forward, however, almost alone, 
and encountered the leader of the enemy ; his pistol missed, and he in- 
stantly received two severe cuts, one across the face and another which 
severed the flesh from the elbow to his wrist. The Kohilla rode forward, 
struck the gun with his sword over the muzzle, as if claiming it for his 
own, and was shot dead there, as he stood, calling on his followers to 
come on. With somewhat similer spirit a few of the enemy to-day con- 
gregated round a tree, which again and again was covered with dust 
from the shot of our eighteen-pounders. But they held their own with 
persistency. It is said, indeed, that the Moulvie and Feroze Shah, both 
of whom were in the field to-day, are gallant and desperate men, and 
that our task would not be so easy if their followers partook of their 
spirit.—Jbid. _- ; 

Ovr Forces, AND THEIR Forcep Ovcupation.—By the last return of 
our effective strength, the British army in India presented a total of 
48,571 officers and men, of whom 44,514 were effective, and 4,057, or less 
than 10 per cent., were sick. Our artillery numbered 355 pieces effective ; 
and you will be surprised to hear that the grand total of native troops 
mustered no less than 121,906 non-commissioned officers and men, being in 
the proportion of about three to one of the European troops ; but there 
is a still more striking item in the strength of our force, under the head 
of disarmed native troops of all ranks, there is a return of 20,227 men ; 
these men are receiving pay, and, more than that, they are paralysing 
the action of a certain number of British soldiers.—Jbid. 


Sm Coutm’s Narrow Escargs.—Sir Colin is a very cool and cautious 
leader ; he is chary of the lives of his men almost to a fault ; but amid 
the noise of the captains and the shoutings he is careless to a fault of his 
own life. I would not wish to do so gallant and so brave a soldier an 
injustice, but it is felt by those about him that on the day of battle the 
Commander-in-Chief does not sufficiently appreciate the value of his own 
existence. At Bareilly he was almost among a crowd of fanatics, who 
swept through the ranks of the 42d. A sabre cut might have destroyed 
forever the delicate web of combinations the key of which is in his pos 
session alone. To day a round shot passed so close to him and the chief 
of the staff, striking the earth at their feet, that those of the staff who 
were near thought an escape scarcely possible.—ZJbid. 

i 
BILL FOR COLONISING NEW CALEDONIA. 


The bill is limited in duration, expiring on the last day of the year 
1862, its object being, as the preamble sets forth, to make temporary 








provision for the civil government of the territory until permanent settle- 
ments shall be established and the number of colonists increased. New 
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parallel of latitude ; and 
Queen Charlotte’s Island, and all the islands adjacent, except Van- 


"s Island. 
ly excepted by the sixth clause, which provides, 
rown may, at any time during the continuance of 
on iving a joint add from the two branches of Legis- 
lature of Vancouver’s Island, praying for the incorporation of the Colon 
with New-Caledonia, annex it to the latter, in which case all the - 
sions of the act are, from the date of such annexations, to apply to 
Vancouver’s Island. Thesecond clause empowers the Crown, by order 
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in Coune'l, to make or provide for the making of laws for the New Cale- 
donians ; and it is prov’ by the next clause, that a local Legislature 
may be established by order in Council for that purpose, as soon as may 
seem expedient. 

The fourth clause the acts of the last two Georges, which ex- 


tend the jurisdiction of the Canadian Courts of Justice to the territories 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company, so far as concerns the Lag ery f of 
their provisions to New ia ; and the fifth provides that ju 
ments in civil suits shall be sabject to appeal to the Privy Council, 
appeals are now brought from the Civil Courts of 
Canada. The erection of this territory into a Crown Colony brings, for 
the first time, the dominions of Great Britain and Russia into direct con- 
tact, the 55th parallel of North latitude being the southern limit of Rus- 
sian America. Observatory Inlet, into which Simpson’s River flows, is 
the boundary between the British and Russian territories on the Conti- 
nent ; while the channel, called Dixon Entrene, separates Queen Char- 
lotte’s Island from the group of large islands between the 55th and 60th 
parallels, and which are subject to the Czar.—N. Y. Times, July 21. 
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THE JEWISH OATH BILL. 


House of Lords, Thursday, July 1. 
Before the order of the day for the second reading of Lord Lyndhurst’s 
Oaths Bill, the Earl of Derby gave his reason for preferring the Bill in- 


troduced by the Earl of Lucan on the same question. Lord Lyodhurst’s 
measure would re-enact all the provisions of the original Bill, which 
had passed through the House of Commons, and was D pence in the 
House of Lords, and, by an additional provision, would empower the 
House of Commons to dispense with certain words of the oath, at its 
discretion. Lord Lucan’s Bill deals only with the single question of 
enabling the House of Commons to dispense with the words that exclude 
Jewish members, by way of resolation. Lord Derby thought it would be 
better to send down the original Bill as it stood, accompanying it with 
Lord Lucan’s Bill, as a separate measare. He had himself not changed 
bis views of the expediency of admitting Jews as members of a Christian 
Legislature ; but he thought the proposal made by Lord Lucan was the 
only practical mode of terminating the difference with the other House 
of Parliameat which could not longer be continued. The Bill maintained 
both the digaity of the House of Lords and the principle it had always 
defended on this question. 

Lord Lynpuurst expressed his surprise at the course taken by Lord 
Derby. When the subject was last jdiscussed Lord Derby had clearly 
stated his view of the course n to take to put an end to the dif- 
ference between the two Housee. Those suggestions he had made the 
foundation of his Bill, and he had every reason to suppose Lord Derby 
would bave supported it. He was sorry he had been disappointed in 
that expectation ; but he had no objection to the principle of Lord 
Lucan’s measure. He had no personal object in the matter ; if the pub- 
lio purpose could be attained, whether it was by one Bill or the other was 
to him a matter of perfect indifference. There was a defect of detail in 
Lord Lucan’s Bill. It dealt only with part of the question ; the abjura- 
tion of the descendants of the Pretender would still remain. That might 
be remedied in committee ; but then it would be exactly conformable to 
his own measure. However, to secure the main object, he would post- 
pone his measure, that the one proposed by Lord Lucan, having the sup- 
port of the head of the Government, might be passed. 

The Earl of Lucan then moved the second reading of the Bill, advo- 
cating it as the best compromise of a question that had been the source 
of controversy between the two Houses of Parliament for 25 years. 

The Earl of Ciancarty op the motion, because the Bill embo- 
died the very principle the House had formally rejected, and moved 
that the Bill be a second time that day six months.—Lord Ber- 
wees denounced the Bill as dangerous, both to the peerage and the mo- 
narohy.—Earl GranviLLe supported the Bill, but not with unmixed sa- 
tisfaction ; he did not think it the best mode of settling the question, 
or that the course adopted was the only one consistent with the dignity 
of the House. But he admitted the difficulties the Government had to 


contend with, and if the present measure would secure the support of 
Lord Derby’s political friends, it was the best termination of the con- 
troversy that could be effected—The Duke of CLevetanp spoke briefly 


in favour of the Bill, and the Duke of Ruttanp agai 
PALE pointed ont what he thought a constitutional objection to the Bill ; 
it would enable the House of Lords, at some future time, to admit a 
Jew, suddenly, and by a resolution, without the discussion required to 
pass a Bill.—Lord Brovewam said the objection was groundless; the 
resolution need not apply to any particular individual, but be a gene- 
ral one. The fact that a Jew might now sit and vote in a committee, 
performing nine-tenths of the duty of a member of Parliament, without 
taking any oath whatever, had materially altered the circumstances in 
which the question came before them. 
The Bishop of Oxford should again oppose the measure by his vote, 
the same reason he had always done; he thought the man who de- 
nied the main principle of the Christian revelation could not be safely 


ost it—Lord Repes- 


Friday, June 25.—Pleasant weather ; at 2 P.M. saw the Gorgon, and 
soon after nd Agamemnon. At 4:30 P.M. Captain Preedy 
came on board of the Niagara and reported that they arrived here at 
noon 


lice to morrow. 
, June 26,—Weather beautiful ; telegraph fleet all in sight ; 
P ter, 1,600 fathoms ; at 10:30 A.M. the sterns of the Miagara 
ae Aes were attached by a hawser and 200 fathoms of ceble 
vi out of the Ni to the Agamemnon ; splice made on board of the 
pe sep signals gh the whole length of the cable perfect ; soon 
12 o’clock the hawser was released and commenced paying out the 
cable, the ships steaming ‘sty Foe from each other, and when we had 
payed out two miles and forty fathoms, the cable ran out of the first into 
the adjoining groove, and in the excitement of attempting to get it back 
it was pulled off ithe wheel and parted on the handle of the scraper ; 
steamers run back, and the sterns of the Niagara and secured 
by haweer, and splice made as before. 
At 5:20 P.M. hawser released and commenced paying out cable, and 
before sundown the Niagara and Agamemnon were out of sight of each 
other. The signals through the whole cable were pervect, and it was 
running off the coils beautifally and everything working satisfactorily. 
At midnight had payed out thirty-one nautical miles of cable. 

Sunday, June 27.—At 12.56 A.M., ship’s time, or 3.29 A.M., Greenwich 
time, signals ceased, and from the tests that were applied by the electri- 
cians it was evident that an accident had occurred some miles from this 
ship ; slacked the speed of the Niagara as much as possible, and conti- 
nued to play out cable very slowly, constantly applying different kinds 
of electrical tests until 4.50 A.M., ship’s time, when commenced hauling 
in, and in a few minutes the cable ae having recovered about one 
hundred fathoms. Lost from this ship forty-two miles and three hundred 
fathoms cable. Captain Hudson signalled the Gorgon to return, to make 
another splice, and in a few minutes we were on our way back to the 
rendezvous. At ten A.M. spoke ship Alice Monroe, bound from Liverpool 
to Boston, and sent letters by her. Lieutenant Gherardi and myself 
went on board. In the morning the wéather was pleasant, but in the 
afternoon cloudy, with light squalls and rain. 

Monday, June 28.—Weather pleasant, with light wind. At two P.M. 
saw the Agamemnon and Valorous, and in about one hour after the Gorgon. 
At half-past four Lieut. North, Mr. Everett, Mr. C. V. de Sauty and my- 
self went on board the Agamemnon, and ascertained that the accident did 
not occur on board of that ship. After a full consultation it was unani- 
mously decided that the Niagara and Agamemnon should be immediately 
connected by hawser and splice made as before, and should the cable 
part before the ships were one hundred miles from rendezvous, to return 
under sail and splice again ; but if after that distance, to go to Queens- 
town for coals. Splice made and signa!s perfect. At 7:25 P.M., ‘ship’s 
time, commenced paying out, and up to midnight all wert on in the 
most satisfactory manner. 

, June 29.—Weather beautiful—Gorgon in sight ; signals perfect. 
At twelve o’clock bad played out eighty-nine nautical miles and three 
hundred and sixty fathoms cable. Ship going at about four and a half 
knots per hour, and cable played out at about five and a half, and with 
less than a ton strain. All went on in the most perfect manner until 
9:18 P.M., ship’s time, or 11:44 P.M., Greenwich time, when the signals 
from the Agamemnon ceased. From this time to 10:40 P.M., kept trying 
electrical tests and paying out very slowly ; then fastened cable and 
held on until 12:23 A.M. ship’s time, or 2:57 A.M. Greenwich time when 
the cable parted astern of this ship, 145 miles, and 930 fathoms having 
been played out. For one hour and forty-three minutes the Niagara was 
anchored by the cable in water over 1,600 fathoms deep, and the wind 
blowing all the time quite fresh ; soon after the signals ceased an officer 
came on board from the Gorgon, and Captain Hudson requested Captain 
Dayman to go to Queenstown. At the time the signals ceased we had 
payed out from the Niagara 142 miles 280 fathoms of cable, and from 
which should be deducted at least ten miles lost in paying out slack at 
starting, leaving 132 miles and 280 fathoms payed out in running 109 
nautical miles on our course—a loss of 23 miles and 280 fathoms, or 
about twenty one per cent. 
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A Great May’s Losses.—The Comte de Morny has met with a mis- 
fortune. You are aware that a case has been pending for some time 
past in the Courts, between M. Mosselmana, the brother of the Countess 
Lehon, and himself, in which M. Mosselmann made aclaim on M. de 
Morny for a large sum of money lent. The case has been given against 
M. de Morny, who is condemned to pay M. Mosselmann the sum of 
1,125,000fr. This is not the first of M. de Morny’s disasters. He has 
had to refund large sums to the Central Railway, of which he was presi- 
dent, he has had to refund between two and three miliions to Madame 
Lehon herself, and now he has to refund the above to Madame Lehon’s 
brother. But you will find no part of this story recorded in the journals, 
for they have been ordered to be silent on the subject of M. de Morny’s 
mishaps. The large draughts which have been made on M. de Morny’s 
resources would ruin most men, but under the present Imperial and im- 
maculate régime, the breaches in his fortune are easily repaired. A new 
boulevard has been ordered, which appears to be made for no other pur- 
pose but to pass through some grounds of which M. de Morny is the pos- 
sessor. This and similar schemes will keep the Count afloat as far as 
pecuniary matters go.— Paris leter, June 27. 
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trusted with the power of making laws for a Christian community. No- TT rite cooing Taree Thousnea Gujects ; the most p spun, auwteote ond instruc: 
thing bad occurred since they last discussed the question that justified | {vo "0iNition, Twouty five Conta ns Vomne: Mt the Stuyvesant Insitute, 669 Broad: 
them in changing their opinion and vote ; and if they did so, he thought - - 

Lord Lyndhurst’ 's Bill every | preferable to the measure before them. N™0's GARDEN. ......--.cccccccceceeeeeee Star C y for C dy. 
If they conceded the license to Jews it should be extended to all non- : 
Christians: He warned them against yielding to the pressure of expe- WW ALU ACH Besos ss eesssecssssennsscnnsssnnecnnneeens Mr. and Mrs. Florence. 
Aiency a point they had hitherto regarded as a religious duty. 


Lord Dungannon and the Earl of Cardigan regretted that on this ques- 
tion they could not support the Government.—The house then divided, 
when there appeared—for the second reading, present, 79 ; proxies, 64 ; 
total 143. Against, nt, 64; proxies, 33; total, 97. Lisjority for 
second reading, 46.—The bill was read a second time. 


ati Monday, July 5. 
On the order of the day for going into committee on the Oaths Bill 
eS Lucaa’s) the Earl of CLancarry asked whether the Sovereign would 
called on to give her royal assent to a measure which might be op- 
posed to her conscientious opinions. He also drew attention to the fact 
that no security had been taken to prevent a Jew from using the legisla- 
tive power given him, to the — of the established church. 
The Duke of MarLsoroven ght that Jews should not be placed, in 
this t, in a beiter position than Roman Catholics. 
The Earl of Dexsy had no reason to suppose that if both Houses of Par- 
liament the bill her Majesty would interpose her prerogative to 
vent its becomin e admitted that some amendments would 
ired in the bill as itstood. Aftef a few remarks from Lord Camp- 
bell, Lywnpuurst said that the present bill was very ill drawn, and 
the unnecessary verbiage ought to be struck out, and the recital of the 
words of the oath of abjuration made to correspond with the oath itself. 


He should ne his own bill sine die. 
The House went into committee, and the amendments were in- 
troduced and ordered to be printed, 
eee coe 


FAILURE OF THE ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH. 

Bubjoined is an extract from the journal of Mr. Cyrus W. Field, kept 
on board the Niagara, and communicated, on arrival at Queenstown, to 
the Directors of the Company. 

Wednesday, June 23.—Light wind, pleasant weather. At 4 P.M. ar- 
rived at lat. 52 02 stot tone 33 18 weet, where it had been agreed 
that the eplice should be made, and there we found the Valorous and 

Valorous having arrived the 21st inst. and the Gorgon this 
morning. Both of these vessels report very bad weather, and that they 
had not seen the ; Cone oe inst. At midnight lost sight 

in a thick fog. 
June 24.—At 5 A.M. spoke ship Henry , bound from Li- 
verpool to New York; thick weather, with om A winds in the 
morn gale in the afternoon andevening ; the Valorous and 
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Maxgiep—On the 20th inst., at St. John’s Church, Brooklyn, by the Rev. Tho 
mas Guyon, Rector, Wa.rer, third son of Sampson Low, of London, to AMORETTE 
E. Hopez, eldest daughter of D. F. Benjamin, of Port Jefferson, L. I. 











Diep.—At Cornwall, Orange Co., 1 N. ¥., on Monday, 19th inst., THEopore, 
os of —y and Elizabeth Wirt Clunas, of New Orleans, aged five months and 
eleven days. 
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The News of the Week from Europe. 

The total failure of the submarine Atlantic Telegraph is perhaps the 
chief item in our weekly budget, made up, at the time of writing, to 
Wednesday, the 7th inst., the latest date from Liverpool. Our say on 
this topic is said elsewhere ; and we proceed therefore as usual to 
gather up such drifting memoranda of occurrences, as appear to be most 
worthy of attention. 

As usual also, to the summary of intelligence transmitted from India 
by overland and undersea wires, succeeds the batch of correspondence 
turned over with a palled appetite. The leading facts being already 
known, the filling-up of detail has not much flavour, unless artistically 
served-up by such writers as the famous Mr. Russell, who almost rivals 
by his descriptions of stirring events the fame of those who participate 
in them. But we do not make copious extracts to-day from the letters 
of that inimitable writer, preferring to devote a certain space to glances at 
the past, derived from another source. Neither is the record very fresh. Ot 
guerrilla warfare, and the fatal effects of the Indian climate, and Sir Colin 

bell’ ing vigil and the outbreaks in unexpected quarters, 
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and the dash here, and the resolute endurance there, we have chapters, not 
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afew. The contest lengthens ont—not hopelessly, but provokingly; and so 
fast as Britain’s best blood is poured out on that insatiable field, the demand 
for it shows no sign of ceasing. Great however as is the mortality, it 
cannot so far be called excessive. Month by month, we incline to think 
that we lost more men in the Crimea through blundering and incompe- 
tence, than are now cut down in the East by sun-stroke and jungle-fever, 
For the rest, the Commander-in-chief is more chary of the lives of his gal- 
lant soldiery than men in his position are wont to be, though his unspar- 
ing demands upon the energies of his Staff tell heavily upon the chosen 
band who do his immediate bidding. We notice also a judicious effort to 
strengthen the bonds of intimate alliance with natives who are active on 
our side. Jung Bahadoor, of Nepaul, leader of the Ghoorkas and our 
fast friend, is gazetted as a Grand Cross of the Bath ; and we are well 
assured that no more enviable distinction could have been conferred upon 
him, than this raising him to an honorary level with the foremost of Great 
Britain’s commanders. 

In this place too it may not be amiss to mention a little incident recordeg 
in the United Service Gazette, and perhaps exemplifying one effect, in social 
life at home, of the hard campaigning to which our army has of late been 
summoned. In the crack regiment of Life Guards, whose last field wag 
that of Waterloo, there are half-a-dozen Cornetcies vacant, and no ap. 
plicants for purchase of them. How happens this? It cannot be that 
the extravagant expenditure entailed upon officers in this favoured corpg 
deters the young scions of noble stock from following herein the fashion 
of their fathers. The records of Court Journal and Morning Post forbid 
any such idea. Never was wealth more abundant or more lavishly ex. 
panded. No—we believe that the Crimea and the East have given 
young men of spirit a contempt for mere playing at soldiers ; and that the 
duties limited to Windsor and St. James’s Street have therefore ceased to 
be attractive. 

The Parliamentary session promises to be a short one, for the pestifer- 
ous scents from the Thames give a direct impetus to legislation, which 
moreover does not halt under any impediments thrown in the way of 
the Ministry. In vain does Lord Palmerston or Mr. Gladstone strive to 
apply the brake of faction, or of sound sense, to the onward movement 
of the India Bill in Committee. The Opposition make a feeble show to 
the Tellers on divisions ; and the Derby government finds itself in the 
quiet enjoyment of a popularity altogether unexpected. May they make 
& good use of it, and confirm our oft-repeated theory, that more useful 
measures would always be got out of Conservative necessities, than out 
of Whig pretensions. 

Meantime, across the Channel, if there be no external agitation, there 
are muddy waters running continually beneath the surface. To the 
Paris press has been vouchsafed an infinitesimal portion of liberty. They 
are permitted to argue the policy and propriety of having a free press 
at all; and as the French manner is, they will probably lose sight of the 
benefit of such an institution, while speculating upon its abstract ad- 
vantages. And this suits the Imperial régime. It would have its se- 
verest acts, done on its own behalf exclusively, foisted upon the public 
as requisite for the public’s own sake. One phase however of this 
boasted Imperialism is well exposed in an article, reprinted above, from 
a London paper. The astounding developments therein made have 
borne a jealous investigation, and must, we fear, be classed among the 
phenomena of the nineteenth century. Whether the salvation of thecountry 
is purchased too dearly, at the price ofa reign of terror, is a question that 
mainly concerns the French nation, though all others are more or less in- 
terested in the solution. Neither is it possible for Parisian and Londonjour- 
nals to abstain from caustic criticism upon each other’s conduct and prin- 
ciples. The North and South here have no more chronic hostility towards 
eavh other—no bitterer feuds on paper. Now they discuss the compara- 
tive philanthropy of our Coolie trade, and of the French free negro 
emigration from the Coast of Africa, between which we cannot envy the 
chooser. Now the Paris correspondent of an English paper supplies pro- 
foundrevelations of an intended rising in France. Now the Pays or Patris 
has private and most authentic intelligence from Calcutta, to the effect 
that our Indian Empire is tottering to its immediate fall. Add to these 
the new difficulty between Spain and Great Britain arising out of Lord 
Malmesbury’s threat to leave Cuba to the tender mercies of the United 
States, and you have a fair sample of the material for a running fire of 
invective and debate, kept up on either side of the Straits of Dover. 

And in reference to this old story about Cuba, the London 7imes has 
caused some sensation by adopting, as its own, Lord Malmesbury’s 
threat, if threat it may be considered. But to all this frothy declama- 
tion we ourselves attach no weight, adhering to the opinion reiterated 
in these columns, from time to time within the last few years, that when- 
ever the pear is ripe, Great Britain will not stay the hand that secks to 
pluck it. We say this with all due reserve as to a host of contingencies 
that may or may not arise. 

Returning for a moment to what is, or is supposed to be, the central 
figure just now in all European entertainments—we mean the Imperial 
Government of France—we have to note continued activity in preparing 
armaments by land and sea, and principally the latter. Expectant 
eyes are still cast towards Cherbourg; but the glances thitherward 
are not quite so anxious as they were. Again, it is reported, Queen 
Victoria is to be the guest of the Third Napoleon, and is to behold with 
her own gent’. eyes the vast capabilities of port and fort and people. 
Without straining then after too fine a point, putting this and that to- 
gether, and knowing that we deal with the arch-master of secresy and 
deceit, we should not be surprised if all this warlike talk were to end in 
the smoke of salutes. The empire is peace, sententiously said the 
oracle at Bordeaux—and the war with Russia ensued. Behold my match- 
less organization for war, says the same oracle, through his myriads of 
workmen at Cherbourg—why should not this omen eventuate in parades 
and reviews and sham-fights ? 


Since the above was in type, the Cunard steamer of the 10th inst. has 
reached this port. By her arrival we learn that the activity of the House 
of Commons and the success of the Government have been prodigious. 
The new India Bill has actually passed one branch of the Legislature.— 
Lord Malmesbury had officially announced in the House of Lords that 
the British cruisers would be immediately withdrawn from the Cuban 
waters, but the blockade of the African coast would be continued. This 
then is the real concession made ; and glad are we that it has been made. 
—The instructions of the Colonial Department to the Governor of Van- 
couver Island are published, and will be highly approved in this coun- 
try. The drift of them is encouragement to American and other settlers, 
and a scrupulous avoidance of causes of offence.—On the whole, though 
we have neither time nor space to enlarge, we believe that the political 
contents of the mail are in all respects satisfactory. 





The Fourth of July in London.—In Vino Veritas ? 

It was a fine spectacle truly, that gathering of young Republicans to 
celebrate the fourdation of their national independence, in the capital 
city of the very Empire from which their forefathers valorously broke 
adrift. Well might wise and hopefu) Englishmen look on with appro- 
val; and testify it—some by their presence, and some by their printed 
comments. They did well, we say ; though we do not pause to weigh 
their applause ina critical balance. It is not worth while to apportion 
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their side in their great struggle for Liberty, and self.congratulation that 

this broad fact is now so openly acknowledged among themselves. Our 

is to notice briefly a few remarkable words that fell from the 

lips of Mr. Dallas, the American Minister in London, and to deduce from 

them a warning to the reader not to put implicit confidence in the old 
erb that heads this article. 

Undoubtedly, in the fullness of wine, and under the stimulating in- 
fiuence of “ three cheers and a tiger,” many things may be said which 
it were but fair to forget next morning. And Mr. Dallas shuuld have at 
our hands all the benefit of thls charitable obligation, did not bis official 

ition, and the adroitness with which he worked himself up to his cli- 
max, alike forbid that his peroration should be overlooked. You have 
read his speech, in reply to the customary compliment paid him? No? 
Never mind ; it may be summed up in a very small space, divided though 
it was into three parts. 

In the first place Mr. Dallas touched, with a delicate evasiveners that 
might have sent a young diplomatist into ecstacies, upon the progress of 
the “principles of the American Revolution” in the esteem of enlightened 
Earope. On this point it is impossible to decide whether the speaker 
meant to imply an admiration of Republican institutions in the gross, 
orasympathy with the special movement of 1776. He himself might 
perhaps, if called upon for explanation. have adopted the phrase of the 
illustrious showman, and answered : “ Whichever you please, my little 
man!” ; but it is not for us to determine. In the second place, with ex- 
quisite tact, Mr. Dallas likened the impromptu diplomatists of his coun- 
try to its impromptu soldiers, the Militia, who he truly said may vie in 
action with the oldest European Regulars. So also with the American 
civil representatives abroad, some of whose well-known names he cited 
with not inappropriate eulogy. This was all right enough. What we 
wonder at, as matter of taste, is Mr. Dallas’s mode of bringing down to 
his own time and his own course this parallel between the raw recruit 
and the veteran. And this carries us forward to the main object that we 
have in view. 

Ei io anché son pittore, and I too am one of the militiamen of the United 

States diplomacy, said the modest orator, warming towards the close. 
The Fourth of July was an appropriate day to announce to his country- 
men “ that the claim of visit and search of vessels sailing under the 
American flag, on the high seas, in time of peace, had been frankly and 
finally ended.”” Well might the applause of the unthinking listeners be 
frantic, on hearing this emphatic declaration ; well might the “ tigers” 
break all bounds, when to this was added the specious suggestion that 
“q question was thus terminated, fur waich they had struggled 
for nearly half a century.” At a late period of a festive even- 
ing, enthusiastic and vinous gentlemen were not likely to re- 
member that two thirds of this information was absolutely false, 
and that the whole impression conveyed by it was erroneous. 
It is absclutely false that Great Britain has for many years put forward 
any such claim as she is here said to have abandoned. On the contrary, 
she has many a time formally renounced it. The late trouble in the 
Gulf of Mexico was owing—not to British naval officers enforcing the 
¢laims, or carrying out the instructions of their Government—but to 
their flying directly in the face of them, and converting an exception 
intoarule. We will not go over the whole ground again; but if any 
one wants further proof of the absurdity and disingenuousness of Mr. 
Dallas’s pretensions, it may be found set forth in several of our recent 
issues. What Mr. Dallas’might have arrogated to himself, was the frank 
reception of the apologies and regrets of Great Britain for outrages 
which really were committed towards the U. S. flag, when the Styz and 
the Jasper overhauled American vessels of whose nationality there was 
no shade of suspicion. This Mr. Dallas did not do. The game was too 
small, when he had the chance of figuring as the adjuster of a fifty years’ 
difficulty. And so we leave his candour and taste to the consideration of 
his impartial countrymen. 

Still, Washington letter-writers tell us—and even the London Times 
has intimated as much—tbat the right of Visit is formally abandoned by 
Lord Malmesbury. Be itso. Even at the risk of being yoked with the 
comical jury-man who complained of his eleven obstinate associates, we 
must take leave to be incredulous. A scrap only of Lord Malmesbury’s 
despatch is quoted, from which it seems that our Foreign Secretary ac- 
cepts Mr. Secretary Cass’s interpretation of international law. So do we. 
So have we done, all through the difficulties—because the American 
statesman tacked on to his long-winded exposition a saving clause, 
which fitted it for the acceptance of any maritime power on earth. 
Until, then, we see Lord Malmesbury’s express promise that, whenever 
and wherever and under what circumstances soever the American flag 
is hoisted, no question shall be asked ; and until we see Admiralty in- 
structions to the effect that our naval captains are to abstain from 
pouncing upon slaver or pirate—otherwise open to capture—if the gen- 
tleman do but run up the Stars and Stripes ; until, we say, these impro- 
babilities be realised to us, we shall persist in believing that a cat may 
look at a King, and that no foreign man-of-war will be called upon to 
let a public nuisance go scot free, because the shallow device is adopted, 
of hoisting the ensign of this Republic. 





Failure of the Great Submarine Telegraphic Experiment. 

It was known early in the week that the American steam-frigate Nia- 
gara bad returned to Queenstown, the expedition having totally failed. 
She arrived in the Bay of Cork at an early hour on the 5th inst., and 
yet the Agamemnon was not known to have reached that rendezvous, 
when the steamer of the 10th sailed from Liverpool. The delay is sin- 
gular. We trust it has not been caused by a misunderstanding; but 
there is room for this supposition. Let uslook at Mr. Field’s simple and 
Well-written log, a portion of which is given above, and the whole of 
Which has gone the rounds of the press. 

Mr. Field says that, after the second failure, it was agreed, if the 
cable parted “ before the ships were one hundred miles from rendezvous, 
to return under sail and splice again ;” if after, to proceed to Queens- 
town. Now that intelligent gentleman also reports that, when the sig- 
nal ceased, the Niagara had proceeded 109 nautical miles on her course. 
But he does not say that the previous communication with the gamem- 
non detailed the exact distance which she had run in the opposite 
direction. Suppose—which is not at all improbable—that whilst the 
go-ahead American captain had logged 109 miles, the more slow and 
sure Englishman had logged but 99. What would happen? The Aga- 
memnon would of course return to the appointed latitude and longitude, 
and for aught we know she may be waiting there yet for the appearance 
Of her consort the Niagara, We do not mean to say that such an impor- 
tant omission took place, or that the progress of each ship was guessed 
at, on board the other, by the mere quantity of cable payed out. We 
only suggest this as an explanation of the non-arrival of the Agamemnon 
in Ireland ; and if this surmise prove correct, it must lead to serious de- 

lay, and may possibly give rise to unpleasant altercation. We write 
Without having had an opportunity of consulting our files of papers, know- 
ing only the general facts, as stated, 
We must candidly own further that the public, whilst commiserating 
the large pecuniary loss involved in this failare so far, has borne its dis- 
‘ppointment with singular apathy. We have even met gentlemen not 
‘shamed to confess that they will continue to relish their breakfasts, 





without knowing whether the Empress Eugenie was at a ball 
or an opera on the previous evening; and otbers also, graver 
Thebans, who doubt whether unceasing ministration to a craving 
for novelty is calculated to strengthen the human intellect. St. Paul 
reproached the Athenians of old that they “spent their time in no- 
thing else, but either to tell or to hear some new thing.”” We may bear 
too close a resemblance to them ; although a famous daily journal of this 
city holds that man’s chief end and aim is to know what all his fellow- 
men are doing. 

To return for a moment more to the business in hand; we read that 
one of the Captains has at last found leisure for the discovery—based on 
an examination of the Cunarders’ logs—that the month of July is far 
more auspicious than June. How very strange that this simple know- 
ledge was not acquired at an earlier period ! 

Lastly, we trust that the “Hail Columbia!” men, who are already 
boasting that the Agamemnon is in fault, will carefully read Mr. Field’s 
record. He says distinctly that the first of the three failures was caused 
by over-excitement on board the Niagara, and that the second did not 
occur on board the Agamemnon. As to the third, we are yet in the dark. 


United States Affairs—Mexico and the Mormons. 

Notwithstanding the diligence of our American contemporaries in 
gleaning information from the uttermost ends of the earth, that which 
is the most uncertain in their columns is the intelligence that comes from 
Washington. You may read, any morning, ascore of communications from 
that city, settling all points in dispute and detailing facts with refreshing 
terseness. Nevertheless, the next day gives out a different version of half the 
stories told ; and so you wander on, envelopped in perpetual mist.—Thus 
the true relations of the U.S. government with its own Minister in Mexico, 
and that Minister’s position with the actual President of the ever-shifting 
Republic, lie greatly beyond our ken. Some say that Mr. Forsyth is to 
be recalled; others, that he is to be withdrawn in dudgeon ; and that 
a war in that quarter is imminent. We are sadly in want of light here- 
upon ; and are not disposed to waste space in dragging our readers 
through the fog. 

General Johnston with the U. S army, entered Salt Lake City, un- 
opposed, on the 26th of June ; but beyond this all is darkness visible.— 
Reinforcements have already, and with great promptitude been des- 
patched to Colonel Steptoe, in Washington Territory. 





New Caledonia a New Colony. 

Sir Bulwer Lytton, her Majesty’s new Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies, has fairly taken hold of the arduous and complicated work con- 
nected with his department ; and one of his early movements has reference 
to the Frazer River district, towards which men’s minds are just now ir- 
resistibly drawn. Whilst we have been considering how far the Go- 
vernor of Vancouver Island could satisfactorily administer the affairs of the 
main-land, likely to be invaded by hordes of reckless adventurers, we find 
a Bill for colonising New Caledonia presented to Parliament and there 
brought forward in the very nick of time. An abstract of this Bill will be 
found in another column, borrowed from a city contemporary. In publish- 
ing it, our neighbour, often very well informed on British topics, announces 
that the Staff of the new establishment is all but formally completed, 
and that the new Lieutenant-Governor is to be that public-spirited and 
esteemed Canadian gentleman, Sir Allan McNab. To this rumour we 
cannot indeed attach much credit, for Sir Allan, however admirably 
qualified in other respects, lacks one sine qué non for the labcrious duties 
of such a post—to wit, the physical strength of youth. If the gift lie in 
that direction, we should think Sir Allan’s son-in-law, Lord Bury, a more 
likely person to be gazetted to this arduous office. 

The gold discovery, and the prompt colonising now d, will 
both stimulate and modify the views of those who discuss the Hudson 
Bay Company’s monopoly, the future of Canada, the inter-Colonial rail- 
road, the Federation of all the Provinces, and the various off-shoots 
from these important topics. The exact issue is not easy to foresee ; but 
it is impossibie to resist the gratifying conviction that these things point 
to the growth and development of British Empire in the vast region ly- 
ing north of us. 








Canada. 

The week offers little to record, and nothing that tempts us to make 
comments.—The Bill for colonising New Caledonia, introduced into the 
House of Commons by Sir Bulwer Lytton, had not at the date of our 
last advices been criticised by the Canadian press; and Mr. Roebuck’s 
motion in respect to the Hudson Bay Company, set down for the 29th 
ult., must have disappeared among the postponed Orders of the Day.— 
A vote of want of confidence in the Ministry was negatived, on the 15th 
inst., at Toronto,by the voices of 47 against 37 ; anda similar one, repu- 
diating the Queen’s selection of Ottawa for the seat of government, was 
similariy treated by 63 against 45, on the following day. It should be 
observed however that, in declining to make the question an open one, the 
Cabinet shows no signs of intention to prepare for its removal. It 
accepts her Majesty’s choice with an ill-bred grace, and would be glad 
ofa decent excuse for refusing to fulfil it—A grand ceremony is designed 
for the13th of October, the anniversary of Brock’s death, wher the restor- 
ed and completed monument erected to his memory on Queenston Heights 
will be appropriately inaugurated.—The first destination, for foreign ser- 
vice, of the newly-raised Royal Canadian Regiment is said to be Malta. At 
Liverpool, we learn with pain and surprise, no public greeting was ex- 
tended to the first detachment on its landing. 





A Rumoured Consular Promotion. 

Mr. G. P. R. James, who for several years past has filled the post of 
H. M.’s Consul, successively at Norfolk and at Richmond, Virginia, is, 
we hear, promoted to the more important office of Consul-General at 
Odessa. Inasmuch as this is promotion, we congratulate Mr. James 
upon the transfer of his services to a new sphere, wherein he may at any 
time be called upon to assume political functions. At the same time, 
the many friends whom he has made in this country will be exceedingly 
sorry to part with him. He has our best wishes for continued health, 
and increasing prosperity. 

By the way, how happens there to be a vacancy at Odessa? What 
has become of our old acquaintance, Mr. George B. Mathew, who went 
thither from the Consulate of Philadelphia?—We pen these remarks, 
without positive information as to the correctness of the current report. 





A British Government Swindler Arrested. 

Defaulters belong to no country, though it must be owned that the 
species flourishes most luxuriantly in those, which brag the loudest of 
their progress towards perfect civilization. Yesterday’s city papers thus 
introduced us to an absconding grain-contractor, sought in vain by Uncle 
Sam, who has been by him largely defrauded in the matter of supplies 
to U.S. troops in Nebraska Territory ; and also to another gentleman of 
the same kidney who has been playing the same game with John Bull, 
at Weedon Barrcks, where he was senior Military Storekeeper. In this lat- 
ter case, the criminal has had the honour of specific mention in Parliament, 
where his superiors were hauled over the coals for too great laxity on 
regard to him, as also in sundry leading vewspaper articles, wherein his 
baseness is made the foundation for an attack on the system of patronage. 








Mr. J. S. Elliott, the individual in question, said to be a man of most 
respectable connections at home, took ship for America when forced to 
fly his country, and appears to have been enjoying himself asa tourist, 
with a fair encumbrance, during these six weeks past, while detective 
policemen have been dodging him from watering place to mountain re- 
sort. He is caged at last, however ; and as his case comes not within the 
compass of the extradition arrangement, he will be in the first instance 
arraigned for having embezzled monies confided to him. But we regret to 
think that the meshes of the Law are here so wide, that ia all probability 
he will slip through them. 


Cricket; a Drawn Game. 

The preliminary match between Eastern and Western Canada, of which we 
spoke last week, was duly played on the 15th inst., and resulted in a draw. The 
score was 38 and 60 for C. E., and 37 and 61 forC. W. Among the players we 
find the familiar names of Heward, Parsons, Boultbee, Rykert, and Sharp ; and 
on the record we find Mr. Parsons set down for a tally of 32, and Mr. Sharp for 
27.—After the match, there being delegates in attendance from 25 or 30 of the 
leading Clubs in the country, the Eleven were selected to play against the 
United States, on this ground, on the 2nd of August. The names, however, are 
prudently witbheld, until there is a certainty of each individual accepting his 
honourable nomination. 





yauste. 

The Musard Concerts at the Academy of Music came to an end on Saturday 
last, and we are without promise for the future. There seems to be a well 
founded probability that Piccolomini will accept an engagement under the ma- 
nagement of Mr. Ullman, but concerning the sensation tencr Giuglini, we hear 
nothing. We were not wrong some weeks ago in expressing our doubts con- 
cerning the talked of coalition between Mr. Lumley of Her Majesty’s Theatre and 
Mr. Barnum of the Woolley Horse. It turns out to have been nothing but a 
miserable canard. Mr. Barnum, however, has made an arrangement with a 
puppet show on a large scale—Thiodons—and will no doubt convince the good 
people that it isa more elevated sort of thing than mere opera, even with Mr. 
Lumley’s “ cards.” 

The only matter which agitates the purely musical World at the present 
writing is the promise of a three days musical fete at Jones Wood, on the 2nd, 
3rd, and 4th of August, whereat the redoubtable Max Maretzek will again wield 
the baton, assisted by Mr. Anchutz. 


——={——— 


wWrama. 


The best pronounced feature of Mr. Stuart’s management is the suecess which 
somehow or other always attends his Summer campaigns. By what mighty 
copjuration he succeeds in drawing overheated masses to his neat little temple, 
we are at a loss to imagine. At times we are almost ungallant enough to attri- 
bute it to the “ Pankas”—a common arrangement of Asiatic halls. Who knows 
but these simple instruments may have introduced aspecies of Hindoo worship, 
the devotees of which look on a little physical suffering as a godly thing? Have 
we not had successful Mormon missionaries among us, without detecting their 
awful presence? Is there not a flourishing Unitary Household (where nothing 
is divided except the board-bill) going on at this present moral moment in some 
of the back slums of the City? Why then object to a dark hint of Vishau ? 

A more orthodox theory may undoubtedly be founded on the fact that when 
ever he—the Stuart—has succeeded, he has deserved success ; but logically this 
might be knocked into pieces, for very often he has deserved success and not 
obtained it. Still for a weak thing, not intended to hold water, the argument 
is good. When the dog star rages, man—like man’s friend the dog—prefers— 
if he be allowed a choice—the backyard. It is cool,and needs noceremony. To 
coax him—the man, not the dog—out of this, it is necessary to propose some- 
thing perfectly non-committal. The theatre as a general thing is his aversion, 
because what he hears there is very often personal, or pathetic, or pungent, or 
in someway or other calculated to make him rise out of himself, which no man 
with a proper sense of his own dignity would think of doing in hot weather. It 
is something to get over this repugnance, to arrive at the point of placing him 
in the theatre, and of abandoning him to his own sensations. How to prevent 
his grumbling, how to restrain him from rushing out before the first act is over ? 
These are the mighty questions which vex the soul of the manager, and in nine 
cases out of ten induce him to close his doors in despair, rather than hazard the 
chance of failure. And these are precisely the secrets that Manager Stuart un- 
derstands, and can handle with the graceful ease of an Indian punka. His house 
is attended now by throngs of people, as numerous and delighted as those which 
gathered in the palmiest days of the “‘ season.” 

It is of course to the Florences that Mr. Stuart is indebted for his great suc- 
cess—for great it isin every respect. These excellent artists have appeared in 
a round of pieces, and improve vastly on acquaintance. What they lack in the 
extraordinary element of greatness, they make up in industry, which after all ia 
the most potent principle of power. All their pieces are light and seasonable— 
making but feint pretension to plot, but woven together with sufficient skill to 
keep out the musquitoes of criticism. They require nothing but laughter, and 
every one is willing to give his mite in such an undertaking. As an Irishman 
of the harvesting period, Mr. Florence is decidedly good. He is as active as a 
flea, and his brogue raps on your organs of hearing like a twopenny postman. 
Mrs. Florence is more versatile, but in speaking parts not so finished. It is as 
a danseuse that this lady excels, and most assuredly not as a vocalist. Still 
there isso much promise and spirit in the lady’s performances that we find it 
difficult to withhold our warmest commendation. Remembering what she was, 
seeing what she is, and imagining what she wi!l be, we find plenty of occupation 
for our good nature. Appearing in pieces written, or borrowed, expressly for 
them, and backed up by the efficient company at Wallack’s theatre, it is not re- 
markable that this lively couple has taken entire possession of all the public 
spared to us by the Springs. . 

At Niblo’s Theatre, the comedy combination is still in operation, and receives & 
very fair share of public support. Mr. Blake and Mr. Brougham are the particular 
stars of the constellation, and the way in which they flash their names in the 
dazzled eyes of the multitude, will, we fear, cause much heart-burning in the 
manly bosoms of other members of the company. On no point is an artist so 
sensitive as that of having his name printed in large characters upon the play 
bill. The biggest type is too small for Smiffkins’ idea of what should be done 
for him by the management. Next to having this distinction himself, his most 
anxious desire is that no one else shall have it. Smiff kins consents to the pro- 
found melancholy of small type, on the one condition that othe:s are merged in 
the same Faustian obscurity. Regarding, as we do, the Smiffkinses of all pro- 
fessions with a great deal of veneration, it is, we confess, a matter of tribulation 
to us, that that noble and extensive family should be ignored by the magnates 
of Niblo’s Garden. Why, even the brass band in the yard, and the Ice Cream 
saloon receive more inkey consideration. Those who run and would read detect 
on the affiche a giant Blake, a Mammoth Brougham, andallusions to the musical 
and refectory features before referred to, but scarcely a hint, or whisper, or sign 
of the Smiftkins. Ifa terrible convulsion should devastate that lovely Garden, 
let it not be said that we have failed to utter e note of warning. Good gracious! 
if we neglect our Smiffkinses, what may we not expect of our “ dangerous 
classes ?”” Who wishes to exercise the right of search on a play bill? Why 
should the visionary organs of a purblind public be taxed to discover the well- 
beloved Smiffkins ? 

As a matter of strict justice it might perhaps be right to give both Mr. Blake 
and Mr. Brougham a prominent place, but in the summer season when benches 
are not overcrowded, justice might be generous, especially with such artists as 
Mr. Chas. Wheatleigh, who in his line is quite equal to either of his big lettered 
companions. With this spasm of unexpected virtue we leave the matter, and 
proceed at once to compliment Mr. Brougham on the production of “ Colum- 
bus” and “ Pocahontas”—or rather reprodaction, for they have undergone 
some alterations, and, in the strictest sense of the word, suffered a new caste. 
When these pieces were brought out at Wallack’s and Burton’s they enjoyed 
many loxuries of scenery and costume, which are denied to them on the present 
occasion, nor is there a sufficient compensation in the new distribution of char- 
acters. Despite these drawbacks the extravaganzas have obtained success, and 
to their lightsome humour may be attributed the very gratifying improvement in 
the aspect of the house. Of the actors, with the exception of Brougham, Wheat 
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leigh and Davenport, the least said the better for their future prospects. The 
absence of a leading lady in the company, or of an actress of moderate preten- 


say nothing. So much for Mr. Brougham who represents the speed of the com- 
bination. Now for Mr. Blake, who personifies the resistance. To this gentle- 
man we are indebted for the revival of Bourcicault’s “@ld Heads and Young 


is always brilliant, sometimes logical, 
The contrast of characters is as effective as anything can well be, and in the 
whole range of dramatic creation there is not a finer opportunity for a tho- 
roughly good actor than that presented in the part of Jessie Rural. This was of 
course the feature of the performance, and more than justified the revival of the 
work, which in almost every other respect was lamely cast. The poor noble- 
hearted minister, anxious for the good will and kindly brother- 
hood of his two boys, and securing it in the end by the force of inherent good 
nature and forbearance, is a picture which lacks no single element of complete- 
ness. It is one of a few performances in which Mr. Blake never oversteps the 
line of good taste, never makes a foot-light appeal to the risibility of the au- 
dience, and never puts his hands in his pockets. In a word it isa grand per- 
formance, humanly pathetic, and touching as a child’s innocence. The hearty 
delight we enjoyed from Mr. Blake’s Jessie Rural made us oblivious of the stiff- 
ness of Mr. Wheatleigh’s Tom Coke, the mere noise of Mr. Brougham’s Captain 
Rocket, and the inefficiency of all the other characters. 

From the present aspect of things at Niblo’s Garden, we may safely antici- 
pate a prolongation of the season, The utterly dull times are probably at an 
end—for the City is filling with strangers. 

a 
FACTS AND FANCIES. 

The Field, a London sporting paper, says that Mr. Rarey’s subscribers 
are beginning to come to the conclusion that they have been “ done,”’ in- 
asm as it seems that the identical plan, which he has sold as a 
and invaluable secret at ten guineas abeat, was published by himin Ame- 
rica two yeare ago, and is now reprinted b Messrs. Routledge in 
a book sold at 6d.——W. Moreton Dyer, Be. late British Consul at 
Mobile, has left that city for Baltimore, whither he bas been transfer- 
red by his Government to actin the same capacity. On the eve of his 
departure, his friends presented him with two massive silver pitchers, 
a waiter, and half a dozen goblets.——The Charlottetown Gazette 
announces the appointment of the Hon. Charles Young, L.L.D., as At- 

and Advocate General for Prince Edward Island, in place of 
the Hon. Joseph Hensley, who had been defeated in his election and 
resigned, The same paper c! the members of the new House, in 
all 17 supporters of the Government, and 13 opponents. Of the 30 
members, 16 belon to the late House.——Dr. Livingstone’s expe- 
dition sailed from Table Bay on April 27, for the Zambesi. An ele- 
pt silver box, containing 800 guineas, had been presented to Dr. 
¢, as a testimonial, by the Colonists. Mrs. Livingstone was 
compelled to remain for the t with her father and mother at the 
pe, as she suffered so ully from sea-sickness that it was doubt- 
ful whether she could reach the East Coast alive.——In the election for a 
Scottish representative Peer,described elsewhere, the contest lay between 
the Earl of Caithness and the Earl of Perth. For the former there were 
7 votes and 27 proxies, in all 34; and for the latter, 4 votes and 18 
es, ——Albert Smith has closed his very successful Mont Blanc ex- 
bition, in London, and has sailed for China to pick up material for 
anew one. We do not think the selection a happy one. Of all the peo- 
les we have seen in our travels, the Chinese are the most drearily un- 
teresting.——-Mr. Macready is sorely afflicted. Death has carried off his 
only surviving child, a daughter, just entering into womanhood.—— 
The Earl of Mulgrave has been making a tour through the Eastern coun- 
ties of Nova —— He a been everywhere a, ke lo ~ 
greeted——A waggish examiner once called upon pupils to define 
accurately the difference between meum and tuum ; and to explain the re- 
lation between ia que maribus and ceteris .——The Rev. Mr. 
8 has publicly stated in London, that if he failed in getting fands 
for his new tabernacle, it was probable that he would leave for America 
or Australia.——A ship is laid on here for Frazer River, touching at 
San Francisco ; also one at Boston. The wording of the bills of lading, 
as to delivery of freight, will require consideration ——Miss Agnes Ro- 
bertson, tbat charming and popular actress, is on a professional visit to 
the Lower Provinces——An elephant was among the passengers at the 
Lyons Railway Terminus on a recent occasion. He was booked (says 
a letter writer) from Abyssinia, and is destined to deposit his trank in 
the Bois de Boulogne.——The war steamer Ajax had been ordered to 
roceed from Dublin to Belfast, and remain there until after the 12th of 
uly. The step is said to have been taken on account of the prepara- 
tions of the Orange Lodges for a formidable demonstration on the 12th. 
——The foundation stone of a new Freemason’s Hall, for the Grand 
Lodge of Scotland, has been laid, in George-street, Edinburgh, by the 
Duke of Athol, Grand Master Mason of Scotland. About 4000 masons 
were assembled, and the festival was a grand one.——The last British 
Revenue Returns exhibit a decrease of a million sterling on the quarter, 
caused by the partial remisson of the property tax. The total loss on 
the property tax for the year is little short of six millions.——Thiodon’s 
Theatre of Arts is announced as on its way hither, under the patronage 
of the immortal Barnum. Liv. | papers give it a parting puff of ex- 
traordinary force ; but we must honestly confess that we never heard of 
it hitherto. It is described as a wonderful combination of painted 
scenery and mechanical figures.——Cast-iron pipes reaching to the sea are 
recommended for the gigantic sewerage, deemed essential to cleanse and 
sweeten Father Thames, and to save Londoners from a second Plague.—— 
A letter from Naples, dated on 23d of June, says: Vesuvius, which for 
some time was in almost t repose, has again broken out, though 
not with its first energy. The lava is running down with considerable 
rapidity ~——The officers of the American steamers, and other vessels 
lying in Havre, complain that they were not allowed to indulge their 
patrfotic enthusiasm by hoisting extra bunting, firing salutes, or by other 
appropriate demonstrations on the Fourth.——Musical and theatrical 
criticisms continue to occupy immense space in the London Times. Mr. 
J. Oxenford is the dramatic, Mr. J. W. Davison the musical, critic. The 
latter is a son of the Miss Duncan of former celebrity, who died a few weeks 
since.——At St. Paul, Minnesota, the people are all agog for Frazer Ri- 
ver, and are organising land trains for the trip. They reckon the dis- 
tance, by way of Pembina, at 1650 miles.——The London Post “ under- 
stands,” upon good authority, that the friends of Lady Bulwer Lytton, 
who has recently been placed in a lunatic asylum near London, are 
about to take steps to endeavour to establish her sanity by an appeal to 
the legal tribunals of the country.——Sir St. George Gore was lately in 
Quebec. He had just returned the Rocky Mountains, and is on his 
way to the Saguenay and the Gulf fishin Sa Napoleon 
has created the son of Rachel, by Count Walewski, Count Etiolles. The 
lad lives with his father, and the title ie that of the Count’s Chateau, 
which the Emperor and Empress recently visited.——Eleven ships have 
just been despatched in one week from London to different ports in Aus- 
tralia.——There is chronic iJ]-will, and there have been not a few bloody 
encounters, between the French troops, quartered in Rome, and the na- 
tive A battle royal took place, the other day, in the Forum! 
——The Hon. G. H. Cavendish, M.P. for the Northern Division of the 
county of Derby, the Hon. R. Cavendish, and Fanny, wife of F. J. Howard, 
-, henceforth have the same title, place, pre-eminence, and pre edence, 
as if their late father, William Cavendish, survived the late Duke of 
Devonshire, and had thereby succeeded to the title and dignity of the Duke 
of ire. That isto say, they are Lords and Ladies by courtesy.—— 
Mr. Disraeli has promised a deputation of noblemen and members of Par- 
liament, interested in the progress of fine arts in Ireland, that the Go- 
vernment will contribute towards the erection of a National Gallery in 
Dublin.—Her Majesty has contributed £100 towards the restoration of 
Clewer Church, the spire of which forms so picturesque an object from 
Wi Castle. It is considered to be the most ancient church in Eng- 
land, we St. Martin’s, at Cante: »ury.——The Earl of Aberdeen 
said to be in bad health_—The Duke of Malakoff dined with her Ma- 
jesty on the 25th ult., in a the King of the Belgians and the 
two Belgian princes. Will this be counted a deadly offence _——More 
than 20,000 persons visited Aston Hall and Park, Birmingham, in the 
week after the opening ——Madame Ida Pfeiffer, whose sin, 
nations in barbarous re; have long occupied the public, 
of Hamburg, where Dr. Tunge! is treating her for 
chronic ague caught at .——The Prince Consort has taken 
the grouse shootings of Girnshiel, the of Mr. Farquharson, of In- 
vercauld.——A London firm has been exhibiting some “Crimean hero 
tablecloths,” which have been manufactured at Dunfermline, by com- 
mand of the Queen and the Emperor of the French. They are of fine 
work, and ornamented with medallion portraits of the Crimean generals, 
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— records the death, by drowning, of Mr 

w of General Wyndham, and a near relative of S 
g A Melbourne, Australia, paper comments upon 
inary, lamentable, and unaccountable mortality of children in 
that city. The medical priate. to which this question “ny 
long?, is stirring itself in the matter.——The great me at Base ’ 
between the New York and Hoboken Clubs on one side, and the Brook- 
lyn Clubs on the other, was played at the Fashion Race Course, on Tues- 
day, before an immense assembly of lookers-on. Viczory perched on the 
bat-sticks of the New Yorkers.——A singular and annoying accident has 
occurred at the sole entrance of the East India Docks, Blackwall, in the 
Thames. A ship was hauling out, when the strong tide swept another 
one into the narrow granite-bound channel, and the two became immovably 
jammed. Various means of extricating them had been tried without success; 
and it was thought that it would be necessary to break up one of them !-— 
The peasantry in the neighbourhood of Revel, on the Baltic, have been 
in a state of revolt, and took up arms against the soldiery. Having long 
ago been emancipated from serfdom, they are dissatisfied that the pro- 
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adozen rats. Each was to use the same 
tch man beat the Scotch terrier, biting and shakin 
to death in bis teeth his twelfth rat, while the dog was finishing h 
tenth.—Mr. John Laird’s steel-plate steamer of 170 tons, i to 
her departure for Africa, was subjected to a trial trip, when she made the 
average speed of twelve to thirteen miles an hour. This, with 60 horse- 
ae only, is excellent going——Baron Stoeckl, the Russian Minister, 
going to pass the autumn and winter, on leave, in Earope.——La Presse 
publishes an article in favour of the liberty of the Press. The Pays per- 
severes in opposing any modification of the home policy, althouga it ad- 
mits that the grandeur of the Empire would not be irreconcilable with 
liberty ; but when, it asks, has liberty in France been connected with 
——ne or with anything ?——-The Palace of the Tuileries is to be 
rebuilt, at the cost of some millions of francs. The Court therefore will 
occupy, next winter, the Elysée, Louis Napoleon’s residence when Preai- 
dent of the Republic——A lead mine is now said to have been disco- 
vered “on a farm adjoining the sevenvh line of Ramsay,” Canada 
East. What with coal, gold, and lead, the promise for the future is abun- 
dant. Oyster beds, too, are to be planted.——The Regents of the Uni- 
versity have appointed Dr. E. Delafield, President of the College of Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons in this City, in place of Dr. T. Cock, resigned ; 
have also appointed Dr. E. L. Beadle, Vice President of the same institu- 
tion, in place of Dr. Delafield Alfred Elson, the English pedestrian, 
successfully accomplished his great feat of walking fifty-four miles per 
day, for six consecutive days, in Toronto, on Saturday last,——Messrs. 
Tiffany & Co. have on exhibition at their store, in Broadway, a magnifi- 
cent dinner-service, manufactured for the Clarendon Hotel, consisting of 
over sixty pieces.——The in the London parks is disappearing, 
devoured by innumerable flights of daddy-long-legs._—The honorary 
title of LL.D. has been conferred by Harvard University upon Lord Na- 
pier, and Sidney Bartlett, Esq.,a distinguished lawyer of Boston.—— 
eaths by drowning have been fearfully prevalent of late. The sea or 


river-bath is a tempting luxury ; but great caution is requisite in the 
enjoyment of it. 


which could kill most quick 
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DEPUTATION TO THE PREMIER ON THE Hupson’s Bay Question.—A 
deputation upon the Hudson’s Bay territories had an interview with the 
Earl of Derby yesterday at Downing-street. The deputation consisted 
of Mr. J. A, Turner. M.P!, president ; Mr. John Cheetham, M.P. ; Mr. 
R. N. Phillips, M.P.; Mr. Thomas Bazley, and Mr. Henry Ashworth. 
representing the Manchester Chamber of C ; of Mr. Robert- 
son Gladstone, president, and Mr. John Smith, treasurer, representing 





the Liv | Financial Reform Association ; of Dr. Hodgkin, Messrs. 
ew = L. A. Chamerovaow, J. Mayfield, G. L. Neighbour, 
and F. W. 


n, representing the Aborigines Protection Society ; 
and of A. K. Isbister, representing the Red River Colony. The deputa- 
tion was introduced by Mr. Christy, M.P., and accompanied by the fol- 
lowing members of Parliament :—The Hon. C. W. Fitzwilliam, Mr. Gro- 
gan, Lord Goderich, Mr. Roebuck, Sir James Duke, Lord Bury, Mr. 
Bright, Mr. W. Brown, the Right Hon. T. M. Gibson, Mr. H. G. Lang- 
ton, Mr. T. B. Horsfall, Mr. J. Ewart, Mr. G. Macartney, Mr. G. Dundas, 
Mr. H. Pease, Mr. R. A. Cross. the Hon. Wenham, Coke, Mr. Gilpin, and 
Mr. James Wyld. The objects of the deputation were to advocate the 
abolition of the Hudson’s Bay Company’s monopoly, with a view 
to the opening up of their territories to colonisation. The objects 
of the deputation were explained by Mr. Christy, Mr. Roebuck, Lord 
Bury, and Mr. Wyld 3 and Lord Derby, without pledging the Govern- 
ment to any specific course of action, referred to Sir E. B. Lytton’s bill 
for the establishment of a colony in New Caledonia, as an indication of 
what direction the policy of the Government was likely to take.—Lon- 
don paper, July 7. 





Ovituary. 


Viscountess Faxuanp, Davcuter or Wittiam IV.—We regret to 
learn Viscountess Falkland died on the 2nd inst., after a short illness, 
Her ladyship was the youngest of the five daughters of the late King 
William IV. by Mrs. Jordan, and was born 5th Nov., 1803. She married, 
27th Dec., 1830, Viscount Falkland, by whom her ladyship leaves issue 
an only son, Captain the Hon. Lucius W. Cary, born 24th Nov., 1831. 
Lady Falkland was possessed of considerable literary talent, and her 
last work, “ Chow-chow,”’ has been only a few months before the public. 
The Earl and Countess of Munster, Viscount and Viscountess Campden, 
Lord F. and Lady A. Gordon Hallyburton, Gen. and Lady Mary Fox, 
Lord and Lady De Lisle and Dudley, and other families of distinction 
are placed in mourning by the lamented event. 


Sm Tuomas Wru1am Biomerieip, Bart.—We have to record the de- 
mise of the above respected baronet, who died at Brighton. Sir Thomas 
was born March 4, 1791, and succeeded to the baronetcy on the death of 
his father, Gen. Sir T. Blomefield, who received the dignity, for his ser- 
vices as commander of the artillery at Copenhagen in 1807, in August, 
1824. The deceased is succeeded in the baronetcy by his son, the Rev, 
T. Eardley Wilmot, born in 1820, and married, first, in 1844, to Miss 
Maitland, third daughter of the late Gen. Sir P. Maitland, and niece of 
the Duke of Richmond, and secondly, in 1853, to the eldest daughter of 
the Rev. J. D’Arcy J. Preston. 


A Scorcu Encrveer.—We record with regret the death of Mr. James 
Jardine, civil engineer. Mr. Jardine introduced the Crawley water into 
Edinburgh, constructed the Union Canal, was the engineer of the Dal- 
keith Railway, and drained Loch Leven. He was born in 1786 at Ap- 
plesarth, in Dumfriesshire. In youth he was befriended by Professor 

layfair, was entrusted by Dugald Stewart with the instruction of his 
son, subsequently Colonel Stewart, and had the honour of teaching two 
of Dugald Stewart’s most eminent pupils, Lord John Russell and Lord 
Palmerston, the higher mathematics. It was by the recommendations 
of Playfair that he afterwards adopted the profession of an engineer. 


Wituus T. Porrer.—A brother Editor, v widely known on this 
continent, and much esteemed, closed his life on Monday last in this city. 
Mr. Porter was born, rather more than half a century since, in Vermont, 
and was one of four brothers more or less connected with newspaper 
literature. He was the founder of the Spirit of the Times, in 1832, and 
with that publication his name will always be connected, although in 
1856 he, in conjunction with Mr. G. Wilkes, withdrew from the original 
Spirjt, and established the kindred paper that bore his own cognomen. 
As a clever writer on ng subjects, and a manly and honourable 
participator in the out-door exercises of this country, the deceased gen- 
tleman well merited the regard of his numerous friends. His health has 








latterly kept him out of the public eye ; but his death is greatly regret- 
ted. 
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Lytton, first paid Attaché at the , has been transfe 


Berlin, to be fifth paid Att. at Co 
the Asiatic Boundary Commission.—Mr. Penn i 
—Major-Gen. Sir Hugh Rose, K.C.B., is nominated to the Grand Cross of the 
Bath ; also his Highness Maharajah Jung Bahadoor Koonwar jee, com. 
mander-in-chief of the Goorkha troops lately — with the British army in the 

eld in India.—Hon. N.G. E. Eliot, first paid Att. at inople, is appointed in 
e same ‘ity at St. Petersburg ; and Mr. Bulwer, first paid Att. at St. Pe. 
tersburg, . Eliot’s place. 


Aruty. 

The Second Battalion of the 4th Foot, the 46th, and 91st Regiments, 
it is rumoured, are likely to proceed to India.—The 32d Light Infantry, 
has been absent from England since 1846 ; aad is now ordered home from 
India.—A camp is about being re-formed at Browndown, Gosport, where 
about 500 men will be put under canvas, owing to the overcrowded state 
of the barracks at Portsmouth.—Mr. James Johnston, of St. Mathias, 
Chambly, gazetted to an ensigncy in the 14th Foot, is brother to Sir 
William Johnston, Bart., of Chambly.—Orders have reached Malta for 
the 2d battalion 2d Foot and let battalion 14th Regiment to proceed to 
the Ionian Islands, to relieve the 46th and 91st, under orders for India, 
The former corps would be replaced in Malta by the 100th Foot (recent 
raised in Canada), and by the 4th battalion Rifle Brigade.—In India, Col 
Longfield, of the 8th, Col. Galloway, 78th Highlanders, Col. Herbert, 
82d, and Col. D. E. Wood, R.A., have been appointed brigadiers. Lieut. 
Col. Morris, 17th Lancers. has been appointed A.A.G. to H.M.’s troops 
at Bombay.—The Royal Engineer establishment at Chatham is about to 
be increased by four new companies, which will augment the Engineer 
Corps to thirty-six companies ; and each — is to be made up to 
one hundred and twenty-six strong.—The JU. says that Cornet- 
cies in the Life Guards are at a discount. There are, we believe, six or 
seven cornet’s commissions for sale, and no one will purchase in the 
regiment.—The Argonaut with a draft of 200 men for the Royal Canadian 
Rifles, arrived at Quebec. The Captain Cook is expected, with a similar 
draft ; also with a detachment of the Royal Artillery—A detachment 
of the 39th is expected at Quebec.—On Friday of last week the remainder 
of the 100th Regiment, numbering about 205 rank and file, enbarked at 
Quebec, for Liverpool, in the steamer Anglo-Sazon. 


War-Orrice, Jone 19.—6th Drag Gds: Maj-Gen Kennedy, CB, to be Col, v 
Gen Sir T Hawker, dec. Royal Art: Sec Capt Henry to be it, v Dynelly, 
dec; Lt Mahon to be Sec Captain ; Lieutenant Stirling to be Second Capt, v 
ee ess Lieutenant Carey to be Sec Captain, v Jones, supers for 
ab without leave.—100th Ft: A R Dunn, Esq., to be Maj, w-p. To be Capts,w-p: 
J Clarke, H Bruce, T W W Smythe, G Macartney,C J Clark,and R C Price, 
Esqs. To Lts, w-p: J Fletcher, L A Casault,L.C A L de Bellefeuille, P Derby- 
shire, A E Rykert, C H Carriere, and H T Duchesnay, Gents. To be Ens, w-p: 
Corn Moorsom, lst Drag Gds, J G Ridout, H E Davidson, Gents. 


War-Orrice, Jury 2.—4th Gds: P C Due Cane, Gent, to be Cor. Ist 
Drags: Cor Smith to be Lt. 6th: Lt Dawson to be Capt, v Cuthbert, who rets; 
Lieut the Hon C W Thesiger to be Capt, v Currie, who rets. 9th Lt Drags: H 
J Hall, Gent, to be Cor. ots Fus Gds: Maj and Byt-Col Walker, CB, to be 
Lt-Col; Capt and Lt-Col Seymour, CB, to be Major; Lt and Capt Byt-Maj the 
Hon W C W Coke tobe Capt and Lt-Col. Ist Ft: Lt Watson per to ret b-s. 4th: 
H M L Innes, Gent, to be En. 8th: to be Ens: Gent Cadet Madden, J P Jones, Gt. 
llth: Byt-Lt-Col Singleton to be Lt-Col, v Bvt-Col Harold, who rets on f-p. 
14th: C H Jackson, Gent, to be En. 17th: E Sandilands Savage, Gent, to be 
En. 19th: to be Capts w-p: Capt Bissett, h-p 55th; Lts Lewis, 86th; Marshall, 
70th; Madden, 24th. To be Ens w-p: A Handley, J F Fraser, and F H 
Evans, Gents. 20th: To be Ecs w-p: J Smyth, C G Gibaut, Gents. 2Ist: F 
Packman, Gent, to be En. 23d: Lt Lees, 76th, to be Lt and Adit: G K Leet, 
Esq, late Pymr County Dublin Mil, to be Pymr. 24th: Ass-SurCo! , MD, fm 
Staff, to be Ass-Sur. 26th: Gent Cadet Sharpe to be En. 3lst: Cor Kettyles, 
h-p Land Transport Corps, to be Qtmr. 32d: Gent Cadet Horridge to be En. 
37th; Lt Collum to be Capt; En Mason, to be Lt. 40th: M. Morphy, Gent., to 
be En. 46th: En Ducrow to be Lt, v. Hutton, who re. 47th: The prom of En 
Dunne can. 51st: En Saunders to be Lt, v Swaffield, dec; En Chambers to be 
Lt, v Saunders, prom can; Gen Cad Robertson to be En. 53d: En H. Wilson 
to be Lt, v Brockhurst, died of wounds; Serg-Maj Pye to be En. 60th: Lt 
Deedes to be Capt, v Steward, who ret; Lt George to be Capt, vy Cockburn, who 
ret; En Coxen, 19th, to be En. 64th; H Grant, Gent,tobe En. 65th: RO 
Richmond, Gent, to be En, v Butler, app canc. 66th: Ea Cox to be Lt, v Dick- 
ens, who ret. 73d: Lt Hereford to be Capt, v Lucas, who ret; En Pickney to 
to be Lt. 76th: En Macdonald to be Lt; Gent Cad Pearse to be En. 84th: Bt- 
Maj Lightfoot to be Maj, v M’Carthy, who ret on f-p; Lt Chute to be Capt; En 
Lambert to be Adjt; H Arkwright, Gent, to be En. 90th: Gent Cad Russell, to 
be Ep. Rifle Brig: Asst-Surg Baly,fm Staff, to be Asst-Surg, v Alexander, who 
ex.—Brevet: Bt-Col Harold, ret f-p 11th Ft, to be Maj-Genl, rank hon. Lt-Col 
Williams, CB, 4th Ft, to be Col. Maj MacCarthy, ret f-p 84th to be Lt-Col rank 
hon. Capt Lee, ret f-p 6th, to be Maj rank hon, 


Navp. 

The st-frigate Penelope, 22, Capt. Sir W. Wiseman, has arrived at Spit- 
head, from the Cape of Good Hope, and will be paid off—The Goliath, 
80, line-of-battle sc. st., has proceeded from Chatham to Sheerness for the 
purpose of being attached to the steam reserve.—The Royal George. 102, 
sc. st., guardship of ordinary at Sheerness, Capt. Sup. J. C. Fitzgerald, is 
put out of commission, and the captain, officers, and crew transferred to 
the Formidable, 84, as guardship.—The Locust, st., Lt. Field, at Sheerness, 
is to proceed along the east coast of Eagland and Scotland, calling at the 
different ports to raise volunteer seamen for the navy. The Hart, sailing 
cutter, is also ordered to take the same route, to raise boys to be entered 
as sea apprentices for the navy.—The Diadem, 32, Capt. Moorsom, C.B., 
and the Racoon, 21, Capt. Paynter, have left Spithead on a cruise to the 
westward.—Admiral Lord Lyons was on Wednesday, June 16, admitted 
a Knight Grand Cross of the most distinguished Order of St. Michael 
and St. George. The affair was a brilliant one. On the following day 
he took final leave of Malta, in the flag-ship Royal Albert, bound to Eng- 
land.—Vice-Admiral Wallis was ——. expected at Spithead, in the 
Cumberland, 70, from Rio.—Commander Vaughan, just nominated a C.B., 
was late senior lieutenant of the Shannon, and the personal friend and 
companion in arms of the late lamented Capt. Peel, K.C.B.—The famous 
Styz it at Halifax, N'S.—The Arachne sailed from Bermuda for Halifax, 
N.S., on the 8th inst. 

Promorions AND Apporntments.—Admirals: Adml Sir John West, KCB, to 
be Admiral of the Fleet, vy Sir Charles Ogle, dec; Vice-Adml Sir P Hornby, 
KCB, to be Adm!; Rear-Adml Sir M Stopford, KCB, to be Vice-Adml; Ret Rear- 
Admi Hotham, KH, to be Ret Vice Adml.—Capts: S C Dacres, CB, to be Rear- 
Adm; Hon G F Hastings, CB, of the Blenheim, a Portsmouth, 
to be Capt Superintendent of the Royal Hospital at »¥ 5 C Dacres, CB, 

rom.—The good-service n vacant in same way is given to oe Buckle, 

B, who was captain of Valorous, 16,in the Baltic fleet, and has lately held 
the appointment of out superintendent of eo y~ dockyard.—In conse- 
quence of the death of Sir W Peel, vp C Wise, who has for some time past 
held the anaes as commodore of the Vesuvrus, 6, senior officer’s ship 00 
the West Coast of Africa station, to be naval aide-de camp to the ES 
— St Be Part, to bo on eaten nate oe p to the Queen.—Sir G 


‘enturion, v Fanshawe, invalided; G T Gordon to Hannibal, v 
ings; R ire to Sanspareil, vy Key, invalid: : Prinee Victor of 
— mberg to oe 6, nee, at Dovennests rs ea -” 
A leory, to be Inspecting Commrs of Coastguard.— : H Camp! 
F 8 Stevenson to Scourge; J W James to Illustrious, from —Paymrs: 
T Broadbridge to e; C W Harris to Vistas H R Shaw to Himalaya.— 
Surgeons: J Young to ge; A Graham, addl to Victory. 
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New Books. 


MISS PROCTER’S LEGENDS AND LYRICS. 


a daughter of Barry Cornwall a before the world as a 
ehe is entitled to expect a cordial welcome. In reality, how- 
'8 Legends and = deserve a welcome for their own 
gake, and would have received it let her name be what it might. Time 
and culture, or even as Goldsmith puts it—practice, may give greater 
to her fancy and imagination, as well as more depth to her 
Experience of the necessity of the labor lime phon ow a 
aniform strength to her vegses by closer condensation, the substitution 
of apt images for those which are somewhat vague, and the rejection of 
annecessary lines which weaken the general impression. But her defici- 
encies all admit of remedy ; her merits are considerable and of a rare 
kind. Miss Procter has the power of interesting the reader in what she 
g ; and she has an innate poetical genius. She has an easy 
of expression, and her verse flows spontaneously, sometimes, 
however, wg Tennyson when one of his peculiar stanzas ha’ 
to be chosen. What is more, her subjects are fresh and living, animated 
by the spirit of the present, and often exhibiting its forms. Miss Procter 
does not deal in those incidents, which become common, not from being 
but because they have happened to all; neither does she 
point abstract morals which every one knows already. In the little 
called “ The False Genius,” there are lessons universally true, 
they are more especially appropriate to an age softened if not some- 
what corrupted by the ease and luxury of a high material civilization, 
boy too prone to worship successful “ intellect.” Listen to a portion of 
song. 


i 


“ If he bid thee dwell apart, 
Tending some ideal smart 
In a sick and coward heart ; 

2 * * . 

If his torch’s crimson glare 
Show thee evil everywhere, 
Tainting all the wholesome air ; 
While with strange distorted choice, 
Still disdaining to rejoice, 
Thou wilt hear a wailing voice ; 
Ifa simple, humble heart, 
Seem to thee a meaner part, 
Than thy noblest aim and art ; 


If he bid thee bow before 
Crowned Mind and nothing more, 
The great idol men adore ; 

And with starry veil enfold 

Sin, the trailing serpent old, 

Till his scales shine out like gold ; 


Though his words seem true and wise, 
Soul, I say to thee, Arise, 
He is a Demon in disguise !” 


The poems are various in theme and style, but are divisible into two 
elasses. (1.) Narratives, mostly partaking of a legendary character. 
(2.) What are called occasional poems ; though with Miss Procter the 
occasions even when personai, are not of a trite or common kind, and 
the theme seldom rests in itself, but passes on to impress some lesson. 
Considered with regard to their effect upon the reader, the narrative 
rE are the best, (except the Sailor Boy, which too much resembles 

Minerva press novel in its elements, to be worth the power expended 
upon it,) the interest of the story overcoming any weakness of execution 
in parts, from which partial weakness sooth to say few of the pieces are 
altogether free. The occasional poems are of varied power and attrac- 
tion, the best as already intimated reading some practical lesson true for 
all circumstances, but more especially applicable to ours. Take a few 
stanzas from “Sowing and Reaping.” 


“ Sow with a generous hand 
Pause not for toil or pain ; 
Weary not through the heat of summer, 
Ww not through the cold spring rain ; 
But wait till the autumn comes 
For the sheaves of golden grain. 
Scatter the seed, and fear not, 
Fin table will be ; 


What matter if you are too 

To eat your bard-earned bi H 
Sow, while the earth is broken, 

For the hungry must be fed. 

* - * - 
“Then sow ; for the hours are fleeting, 
And the seed must fall —— ; 
And care not what hands shall reap it, 
Or if you shall have passed away 
Before the waving corn-fields 
Shail gladden the sunny day.” 

Like her father, Miss Procter has turned her thoughts to the great evils 
et what bas been called the condition of England question ; though we 
do not know that poverty with its physical and moral evils is greater in 
England than in other countries. Perhaps, too, like Barry Cornwall, or 

er his numerous imitators from Dickens downward, there is a ten- 
dency to take a too limited view for thorough truth. ‘“ The Cradle Song 
of the Poor,” for example, is not, we hope, universally. or even generally, 
true, though the picture may be too frequently so. But, probably, this 
exaggeration is necessary ; the world will not be moved by precise logic. 
“ Hush! I cannot bear to see thee 
Stretch thy tiny hands in vain ; 
I have got no bread to give thee, 
Nothing, child, to ease thy pain. 
When God sent thee first to bless me, 
Proud, and thankful too, was I ; 
Now, my darling, I, thy mother, 
Almost long to see thee die. 
Sleep, my yy thou art weary ; 
God is good, but life is dreary. 


I have watched thy beauty fading, 
And thy strength sink day by day ; 
Soon, I know, will Want and Fever 
Take thy little life away. 
Famiue makes thy father reckless, 
Hope has left both him and me ; 
We could suffer all, my baby, 
Had we but a crust for thee. 
Sleep, my darling, thou art weary ; 
Goa is good, but life is dreary. 


I am wasted, dear, with hunger, 
And my brain is all opprest, 
I have scarcely strength to press thee, 
Wan and feeble, to my breast. 
Patience, baby, God will help us, 
Death will come to thee and me, 
He will take us to his Heaven, 
Where no want or pain can be. 
Sleep, my ¢ariing, thou art weary ; 
God is good, but life is dreary.” 

We have quoted stanzas rather than poems, because for reasons al- 
ready hinted at, a better idea is thus conveyed of the excellence Miss 
Procter is able to reach. Parts of her poems sometimes become more 
complete than the whole, by omitting youthful luxuriance. We are not 
sure but that these four stanzas, from a piece called “ Unexpressed,”’ 
produce @ more distinct impression than the whole nine. The lines 
quoted are indeed made to illustrate the sume idea applied to love ; but 
be illustration is not felicitously wrought out either poetically or logi- 

y- 
“ Dwells within the soul of every Artist 
More than all his effort can express ; 
And he knows the remains unuttered ; 

Sighing at what we call his success. 

* * * * 

“‘ No great Thinker ever lived, and taught you 

All the wonder that his soul received ; 

No true Painter ever set on canvass 

All the glorious vision he conceived. 


No Masician ever held your spirit 

Charmed and bound in his melodious chains, 
But be sure he heard, and strove to render, 
Feeble echoes of celestial strains. 


No real Poet ever wove in numbers 
Hidden from athe — pad aye him 
idden e , to onl, 
In the voiceless silence of his heart.’’ ’ 
This volume of Miss Procter’s is without question the most promising 
ef any first appearance in this century, except that of Keats. It rests 
With herself to take care that love of ease, and what is perhaps more to 





be dreaded, love of seeing herself in print too frequently, do not defeat 
= = expectations which Legends and Lyrics create.—. : 
lune 27. 


RACHEL AND RISTORI. 
The Examiner of the 26th ult. thus describes and discriminates, with 
reference to the late and the actual Queen of Tragedy. 


Madame Ristori having appeared this week in two characters trans- 
lated from Rachel’s French repertoire, one or two words of comparison be- 
come inevitable. The two actresses differ widely from each other. Ra- 
chel dazzled and startled us by flashing an electric life into words and 
lines. She was unrivalled in the ead of giving an intensity of mean- 
ing to a single phrase. Madame Ristori has this kind of power, but she 
has it in a less degree, her excellence appears to lie in a clear conception 
of each part she represents, a resolute subordination of every detail to 
the just working out of the central thought, and this not seldom to the 


ppens — of stage effects easily produced, sure of applause, but false in 


We cannot define Madame Ristori’s genius better than by dwelling on 
her treatment of the part of Phédre, the result being that where Rachel 
inspired terror, Madame Ristori awakens pity. The new Phédre is a 
woman full of all honour and modesty, cursed by the supernatural 
wrath of Venus with an impure passion. Her natural modesty strug- 
gles in vain against relentless fate, but that it does struggle, that Phédre 
is a helpless woman, victim to the passions of the gods, Madame Ristori 
sets forth as the fact that is the soul of the whole tragedy. Racine 
herein exactly followed the plan of the Greek tragedians, whose purpose 
was not to develope character, but to display in some great passion the 
fulfilment of a Fate. 

In the first act Phédre tells none, with all womanly shame, the pas- 
sion for Hippolytus that had been raised within her by the hatred of Ve- 
nus. She is resisting it while it is killing her. She keeps him from her 
sight, forbids the mention of his name, battles against the curse with 
what weapons are in a woman’s power, and still feels its edge. All this 
in the first act Madame Ristori paints by many touches ofherart, Then 
follows presently her interview with Hippolytus, which she has sought, 
after the supposed death of her husband Theseus, for honest purposes of 
state. She approaches timidly and with averted eyes, and while her 
eyes are still averted, her speech begins to run as Fate wills that it must, 
she half looks towards Hippolytus, then wholly looks, and only by a 
strong effort restrains herself from running to embrace him. The pas- 
sion of animal love masters her. In marvellous contrast to her natural 
manner, the modest Phédre, possessed by her curse, yearns with a super- 
natural intensity of lust towards Hippolytus. When she has bared her 
secret to the youth a lock of intense horror marks her sense of her posi- 
tion ; she struggles to recover ground, and is again lost in a fury of de- 
sire. When, at last, seeing no friendship in the face of Hippolytus, she 
is suddenly attempting to slay herself with hissword, there is a strange 
burry of madness in her passion, and she is drawn away with face con- 
vulsed as one exhausted by the paroxysms of a fit that is upon her still. 
Phédre has won our sympathy and pity, even here. 

In the next act Phédre is with CEnone, and her first passages enable 
Madame Ristori to mark strongly against the natural instincts of the 
woman shrinking from the shame and terror of her curse. But the pas- 
sion soon returns to overwhelm the shame. Then come the tidings that 
her husband is alive and has returned. She is all woman again, too honest 
to keep her secret, welcoming death, but dreading shame, and dwellin 
with intensity of womanly pathos on the future day when ber children shal 
blush for their mother’s memory. Exquisite is Madame Ristori’s by-play 
while the insidious counsel of GRnone is being given. When she coun- 
sels accusation of the innocent Hippolytus, Phédre with the whole energy 
of her soul repels the crime, and as CEnone still counsels, covers her 
face, stops her ears. But Theseus comes, she sees Hippolytus, and be- 
comes powerless. Her words to Theseus, when she retires from his pre- 
sence, are spoken from the heart of a sad woman, nut with the guileful 
purpose of an assassin. (C£none takes her way. The wrath of Theseus 
against Hippolytus Phédre at once hurries to appease, even at the cost 
of her own disgrace, but the current of her thoughts is violently checked 
by the discovery that upon Aricie alone the affections of Hippolytus are 
fixed. While her mind pauses under the shock of this new thought 
Theseus has left her, and her evil counseller CZnone comes. In the suc- 
ceeding dialogue Madame Ristori employs all her skill for the complete 
definition of her reading of the part. She dwells with the purest ten- 
derness upon those lines which change a cry of passion into womanly 
perception of the beauty of innocent love in Hippolytus and Aricie, and 
pass on to a sigh for her own misery. Presently, in a transport of pas- 
sion, she desires the ruin of Aricie, but trom that passion falls into the 
deepest horror at the thoughts of her own heart. She cries for a hiding- 
place from gods and men. But the gods are her kindred, and she finds 
them everywhere ; her tone of supernatural awe thrills through the au- 
dience at the words. 

Il padre e rt de’ Numi 
Avo mi fa: degli avi miei son pieni 
La terra, il mar, ’Olimpo. Ove celarmi? 


In hell her father Minos is the judge ; she pictures herself before him, 
and here Madame Ristori is at the very crisis of her part. She acts the 
judgment scene with the energy of a wild terror, she pleads to her father 
and judge that it was the wrath of a hostile god that fell upon her in 
that shape of sin. Flying, shrinking, cowering, pressing her hands down 
over the head upon which, while she speaks, the scathing lightnings 
seem to be rained down, she cries with a wild despair, 


Ah! no perdona! 
Un Dio crudele, un Dio la tua progenie 
Tutta danno! 


and falls senseless beneath the stroke. Beyond those lines the speech of 
Phédre runs in Racine, and in the Italian translation, to a simple plaint. 
This Madame Ristori properly omits. She has struck the key-note of 
the tragedy with a power beyond anything Racine ever supposed to lie 
in his couplets when he wound the speech up with five lines of anti-cli- 
max. From her swoon Phédre is aroused by the voice of Gnone giving 
impure 1. She passionately spurns the tempter who has made the 
downward way for her so smooth. In the last act, when we have heard 
of the death of Hippolytus, we see Madame Ristori’s Phédre but once 
more, at all cost to her own fame, serving truth and honour with her 
latest breath. Fate is fulfilled, and she is now quietly dying as a stain- 
less woman in the arms of her maidens; stainless, yet in such deep de- 
basement at the memory of her great shame that her last thought is of 
closing in death eyes that by their immodest glances have defiled the 
light of heaven. 

We need not show wherein a conception of this kind, carefully and 
harmoniously elaborated in every detail, differs from the Phédre of Ra- 
chel. In as far as it is the development of a Fate it is, of course, and so 
was Rachel’s, the Phédre of Racine. As the development of a character 
it is certainly the most poetical, and we think also the most legitimate, 
deduction from the words that are to be sa‘d. Dramatists of Racine’s 
school never have painted character with a firm hand in distinct and 
consistent touches. They leave always something for the actor to create. 





In Adrienne Lecouvreur there is no Fate, and there is development of 
character, but that we have after the manner of the melodramatist who, 
as he now plies his art, differs as much from the true dramatist as any 
second-class scene-painter may differ from a Claude. In a play like 
Adrienne Lecouvreur there is nothing to interpret ; the writer stimulates 
and satisfies dull wits with a series of broad and obvious stage effects, 
and provides his leading personage with the greatest possible number of 
showy points and situations. An English fashionable audience can lift 
itself by an effort to the comprehension of an Adrienne Lecouvreur in the 
drama, as in music it can grasp such ideas as those of Donizetti or the 
Earl of Westmoreland. But Adrienne is a clever work after its kind, 
and Madame Ristori has a rare courage in refusing points, however sure 
to fetch applause, when it is bad taste in the dramatist that has obtruded 
them for her acceptance. Her Adrienne is a noble and cevoted girl, who 
is first shown kindling with genius, a successful actress, having a simple 
respect for the old prompter, her teacher and her worshipper, and having 
simple perfect love for the brave soldier who has taken pains to win her 
heart. When a chance meeting reveals to her that her soldier is the fa- 
mous Maurice Count de Saxe, Madame Ristori allows Adrienne to be- 
tray no confusion. Surprise runs into joy ; she is so much the happier 
and prouder for all praise of the world that suddenly falls in to decorate 
the image of her idol. She breaks into smiles, walks restlessly and lightly 
with an irrepressible delight, and only asks whether he loves her still to 
hear him answer, yes. When the incident of the led lady begets 
doubt of his faith, there falls on her the misery of doubt, her features be- 
come pinched, she is perfectly still and attentive to what passes, but she 
trusts his word of honour, and with the frank manner of a noble and de- 
voted girl, in the scene that follows, saves the honour of a rival. When 
she is forced to believe that she has a successful rival, there is no passion, 





no fainting ; but a life’s bope and joy are given up in her sigh of wretch- 
edness, “ tutto e finito.” Then comes the Deletion a 
Throughout the play Adrienne moves like a breath of fresh air and 
sunshine through stifling atmosphere of a licentious court. She comes 
as the actress of the day, to recite before a brilliant company in the 
salons of the Princess, who is her unknown rival. The two women be- 
come known to each other. It is only when stung by looks of hate and - 
covered taunts that Adrienne retaliates upon her enemy by matching 
the story of the bouquet with the story of the bracelet. ‘It is only when 
the smooth hypocrisy and unwomanly cruelty of the Princess have stirred 
her blood to the utmost that, upon being forced to recite under torture, 
she chooses that passage from Phédre which closes with a stroke into the 
heart of the smooth sinner. Very characteristic of Madame Ristori is 
the way in which this recitation is delivered. She does not, as the dra- 
matist intended, and as Rachel acted the passage, work up to a ae 
stage effect by visible and bodily denunciation of her enemy. She is, an 
actress—and a simple-minded one—reciting before a grand assemblage ; 
after the recitation she is handed to her carriage, and departs with all 
formal exchange of courtesies, and therefore in the recitation she is 
guilty of no breach of etiquette. When she begins, the Princess, to tor- 
ture her the more, is toying and trifling with her lover ; as she proceeds 
there is a strangeness about her manner that attracts even the Princess’s 
attention, the intensity of the direction of her mind causes in Adrienne a 
slight and instinctive approach of the body towards her tormentor, but 
she hardly looks at her, she does not point at her by any discourteous 
outward sign, when suddenly she brands her in the poct’s lines with all 
the forces of her soul. Rachel’s was for most people the more effective, 
but unquestionably this is the finer reading of the situation.’ Then fol- 
lows the business with the poisoned bouquet, which gives room for an 
unlimited display of dramatic power. Madame Ristori, as in duty bound, 
elaborately paints the pains of death, but she dwells on the spiritual part 
of the suffering, and reduces to as little as will satisty her sense of what 
is natural the presentation of mere physical distress) The low, quick, 
unearthly cry with which she draws her face back from the box which 
she has just opened, when the scent of the poisoned bouquet rises from it 
and strikes death into her, isa marvellous dramatic sound, wholly dis 
tinct from the voice of misery that follows when she looks on the re- 
turned bouquet as an insult from the man she loved. When Maurice the 
Count comes to her with his love in her last hour, and she in her deli- 
rium is fancying herself upon the stage again, with Maurice in a box, to 
whom the Princess enters, he may hear how large a part he was in the 
poor girl’s life by the agony of expostulation in the cry “‘ Maurizio— 
Maurizio,” by which she seeks to draw him from the rival’s side, In- 
deed, there are several words and passages in the last act of Adrienne 
Lecouvreur which Madame Ristori delivers with an intensity of dramatic 
expression that reminds us of the peculiar power of Rachel. But the 
whole spirit in which she acts is different. The quiet fondness with which 
the dying girl places her lover’s head in her lap, the last look of affec- 
tion towards him, and of friendship towards the old prompter, as she 
joins their palms within hers, in one gesture of prayer, when in the act 
of death, are after the true manner of an actress, all whose characters are 
women, and as natural women as in each case the dramatist will suffer 
her to make them. 
a 


PARIS FASHIONS FOR JULY. 


At no season have the patterns of taffetas dresses been more varied or 
more elegant than at the present time. Large flowers and checks are 
less in favour than they were; narrow stripes, small sprigs, spots, or 
stars, appear to be the favourite styles ; these figures are frequently of 
the same colour as the ground, bat of a different shade. Drab ground, 
with pink, green, or blue figures, are also much worn. They are made 
in various ways—sometimes a high body, with basques, trimmed with 
ruches; sometimes a body with four points, buttoned in front, and 
trimmed with plaits of silk or rows of buttons. These ornaments are usu- 
ally placed only half way over the —— either from the throat to the 
shoulders, or from the waist upwards, like a low body ; the latter style 
we think the more elegant. Quilting and mohair dresses are made with 
very long basques, or rather, we may say, with large casaques, the 
sleeves being either pagoda or with deep frills. In the country and at the 
seaside they are almost indispensable for morning toilets. 

The casaques are made exactly like those of last year ; while cotton 
ball fringe is much used as a trimming for quilting dresses, which, when 
made with double skirts, are improved by the upper one being open at 
the sides, and ornamented round the opening with ball fringe. Some- 
times the skirt is entirely en quilles or trimmed en tablier, with a rich em- 
broidery in chain stitch or braid, mixed with ball fringe. 

We have lately seen a very pretty green taffetas dress, with four 
flounces hemmed, and on the top of each flounce a row of very large but- 
tons, covered with black taffetas, The high body was ornamented with 
three rows ofrather large buttons. The sleeves were pagoda, with revers, 
almost trimmed with buttons. 

A silk muslin, white ground with pink stars, was made with a double 
skirt, the lower one trimmed with a deep flounce, the upper one with a 
ruche & la vieille. The body was low,} with a Marie Antoinette fichu 
trimmed with point de Venise, and sleeves to match. 

Double barege, English barege, China or silk muslins, and other light 
materials, are made with double skirts or flounces. The latter style is, 
however, most in favour. Drab, which has so long been a favourite co- 
lour, is now becoming rather common, and is replaced by white, with 
brown, green, lilac or violets. China muslins are generally in stripes, 
varying in width, but never very wide. Pink and white, and lilac and 
white, are very pretty in this material. 

We very much admired a white and pink one in very narrow stripes; 
it was made with three skirts, each trimmed with a ruche a la vieille. 
The upper skirt was open, the body was high, and sleeves very wide, 
with revers. With this dress was worn a black lace mantle and chip 
bonnet ornamented with a wreath of moss roses; the curtain was chip, 
lined with pink. In the inside of the front were two roses in the middle, 
and a bow of pink velvet. , 

Passementerie is very much used in trimming almost all dresses, and 
is arranged in varions ways. Ruches and plaiting, a la vieille, are also 
much worn. <A very pretty negligee dress may be made of drab chine 
taffetas, trimmed with ruches a la vieille of the same material. We 
have noticed one dress with a double skirt, trimmed round with a 
broad crossway piece of the same material. Some thin dresses, gre- 
nadine, &c., are made with a single skirt, very full indeed. Plaid ba- 
reges, or black and white checks are better in this style than almost 
any other. The bodies are sometimes made with berthes, trimmed with 
ruches or fringe, or quite plain, fastened by buttons. When made with 
low bodies, a muslin or lace canezou is generally worn also. White 
mantles are becoming greatly in demand ; we have seen a very large 
round one with a row of guipure, forming pelerine and capuchon. 
We have also seen burnous formed entirely of lace. At the seaside 
very thin cloth burnous, with rounded hoods, are worn. 

Even in the country very elegant dresses have been seen. One was of 
very soft white barege with six flounces, with broad borders shaded from 
violet to lilac. The body was full, with a shaded lilac sash with very 
long ends, fastened at the side with a bow. With this dress was worn an 
English lace mantle, with one deep frill headed by a ruche ; the upper 
part of the mantle was covered with ruches. The bonnet was rice straw, 
trimmed with white ribbons ; a spray of the berry-tree blossom on one 
side. and a white bow on the other. Across the forehead was a half 
wreath of ebony blossom. The strings were white. 

For evening dress, moire antique brochee is still very much worn. We 
have seen several in one of our first houses, and observed that lace and 
ribbon are the only trimmings worn with these rich dresses, the only va- 
riety being in their arrangement. Although double skirts are so much 
worn, flounces are not yet discarded ; very wide ones are, perhaps, the 
most distingue. Several narrow ones are, nevertheless, frequently worn, 
especially in thin dresses. Sleeves are made either very wide, with puffs 
at the top, or quite flat, open in the front of the arm, where a bow is 
placed. Bodies are worn with two Or four points, or with bands ; with 
these latter the band is fastened in front by a smull diamond or steel 
buckle. 

Among the toilettes lately worn at a very grand dinner was one of 
white taffetas, covered by two skirts of tulle—the upper one plain, and 
the lower one ornamented from the bottom of the skirt upwards by bands 
of plaiting & la vieille, edged with lace and lined with @ mauve ribbon, 
placed at equal distances all round. The head-dress was a wreath of 
mauve coloured daisies, arranged in a diadem across the front, and finish- 
ing behind under two plaited bows formed of the hair, from under which 
fell long ringlets reaching nearly the middle of the back.—Another was 
a white taffetas dress, with two very wide rows of blue crape, plaited & 
la vieille, over po _~ magnificent flounces of black lace. The coiffure 
was composed of blue flowers. 

A still richer toilette was of light green moire antique brochee, with 
a single skirt, open at she sides, where it was trimmed with a bouillonne 
of moire and two rows of English lace. Ribbons arranged crossway, and 








finished by bows with long ends, imitated a second skirt. The Marie 
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Antoinette body was covered with lace, and the head-dress consisted of | walking down the terrace after going round the exhibition. This was | Agra, and occupied the Allyghur district. For many days, and even 
® beautiful wreath of lilies of the valley, with dewdrops formed of dia- | entirely the act of the Queen herself, and her intention was announced | weeks, did this gallant little band assert the British supremacy in th 
“‘monds. when she was in the glass building, w @ request to a lady attendant io | face of overwhelming nombers of armed and infuriated rebels. At . 
Straw bonnets are still trimmed with black, mixed with colours. t up the parasol, “ for,”’ said Her Majesty, “ I intend walking upon the aa genee became so imminently critical that Lady Outram, natu: 
White ribbon, striped with pink, green or lilac, is however, much used, Verrace.” Upon hearing this, one of the gentlemen or noblemen in wait- | app sive for the safety of her youthful soa, a young Bengal civiliag 
and bas a pretty, Rice straw bonnets are —— ing, either desirous of showing a little ial zeal, or, perhaps, really |“ out” with the volunteers, besought the Lieatenant-Governor to 
trimmed with “We have seen a fine Le bonnet edged with | distrustful of those who are as loyal and true as himself, said to his mis- 


top. A small bouquet of 
: tes a Ferm ve black velvet. a aoe 
of ponceaa tas.— an fancy straws are frequently 
soft crowns, with a small bow across the front. This bow 

most indispensable, even when the crown is not soft. Brown, Na- 
poleon blue, sea-green, groseille and plain ribbons are the most fashion- 
able for these bonnets.—Leg are much worn in visiting dress, and 
are made with a curtain of the same, and trimmed with a long feather 
the same colour as the dress, with small curled feathers inside. 

Some of the newest capotes are made of half straw and half taffetas. 
The crown, which is soft, seems to be cut in one piece with the curtain. 
It isa toilette de ville very simple and elegant.—Crape, blonde and 
feathers constitute the dress bonnet. The most fashionable colours are 
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Asof n, mauve and Chinese blue ; rose colour is also worn, but the 
three mentioned colours are the favourites,—Spotted net bonnets are 
trimmed with wild poppies and corn flowers, and have either black 


strings edged with a bright colour, or white edged with black.—For 
chapeaux de ville, the most charming wreaths are formed with heart’s 
ease, double laurel, azalias, honeysuckle, primroses, cassia, unripe grapes 
and smal! plums. — 
The ladies invited to Fountainbleau have adopted the fashion of Louis 
V.’s time ; that is to say, are wearing round hats of either felt or straw, 
trimmed with feathers—red, white, green, blue, &c. We must, however, 
give the preference to the chapeau Valois, which has been adopted by 
several ladies at the Court, and is certainly more becoming and elegant 
the round hat. What can be more charming than a white straw 
hat, edged with pale blue or pink, and trimmed with a tulle scarf of the 
same colour os the binding, carried across the crown and fastened at the 
sides by bunches of white lilac and honeysuckle, and a small wreath of 
the same flowers under the brim? 

One of our modistes has been making some blonde caps mixed with 
straw, trimmed with ruches of taffetas and tassels of straw and beads.—A 
charming cap to be worn in dioner dress, was made of blonde, with 
bunches of peach blossom placed so as almost to cover the blonde ; long 
barbes of blonde falling over the shoulder. Another was made with a 
bouffant crown, the ribbon crossed on the top, and trimmed with fringe 
at the ends, 

Round wreaths are still much worn for evening dress. Those formed 
with long grass continue in favour with the Empress, and are conse- 
gnently very fashionable. Boses of different shades, mixed with white 

onde or black lace, and long barbes falling over the shoulders, form 
an elegant headdress.—We have seen a wreath, formed of small roses in 
bunches placed round the plait, with long branches of moss rosebuds fall- 

over the shoulders, which had a very graceful appearance. The 

daisy is also a favourite flower for wreaths ; it is mixed sometimes 
with buttercups and wild poppies. Buttercups are considered to be very 
becoming in dark hair.—We have seen an elegant wreath, with bouquets 
for the dress, composed entirely of the blossom of horse chesnut (pink). 
This is a charming novelty, and was worn with a green tulle dress, with 
three skirts ; diamond ornaments placed with the bouquets. 

We must not forget to remind our readers that in order to be & la mode, 

the fan must be the same colour as the dress. 
_ 4 new summer burnous, to be worn as sortie de bal or for fétes, has 
just appeared in one of our fashionable magasins, and we hasten to no- 
tice it. This burnous is made of white muslin, sometimes lined with silk 
aud sometimes worn without lining, according to fancy ; it is trimmed 
with lace and a narrow ruche of taffetas the eame colour as the lining. 
The hood isso arranged as to fall gracefully over the head, and is 
trimmed with lace & taffetas ruche, forming a most becoming headdress. 
We have no doubt this burnous will become a great favourite, as, by 
being lined, it may be made sufficiently warm to prevent any chill from 
change of temperature, whilst preserving all the airy elegance belonging 
to the materials employed. 

Sandal wood has replaced ivory for the handles of parasols, and as it 
has an agreeable perfume, must be considered a good h The 
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tress, “ Your Majesty will see nothing there that you did not see from 
the balcony.” ~ Besides,” added this worthy whom for the occasion we 
may call Count Osric, “ your Majesty will be right onens the people.” 
To this officious advice, we are told, the Queen vouchsafed no answer, 
but quietly putting the speaker aside with a wave of the hand, repeated 
the request, “ Put up the parasol.”. We can quite easily forgive the 
Court Pere pe who intimated distrust of our ee. inasmuch as it 
only showed more clearly the reliance which Her Majesty wisely felt in 
the people. Wisely did she feel it, for there is nothing to make her 
more beloved by those light creatures that flatter round her as court at- 
tendants than by the hearty and honest subjects, who respect her private 
virtues, and look upon the institutions of which she is the head, as best 
suited to protect their liberties and maintain the safety of their country. 
—Birmingham Daily Press. 
Tue Dustin Cottece Riors.—The trial of Colonel Browne for his 
share in the great College riots in the month of March last, took place 
during the past week in the Commission Court. The Solicitor-General 
(Mr. Hayes) stated the case for the Crown in a fair and temperate ad- 
dress, the delivery of which did not occupy more than twenty-five mi- 
nutes. In concluding his speech the learned counsel laid down the law 
as regarded the case against the traverser in these terms :—“ If it should 
be shown to the satisfaction of the jury that the order to enter the area 
was given by Colonel Browne, and that in his presence it was followed 
by a violent attack, and that he, seeing that attack going on, forebore, 
even in despite of the remonstrances of ay ee to give an order for 
countermand, he would put it to them that Colonel Browne was guilty 
o! a double violation of his duty—first, in bringing to bear on that occa- 
sion a power, a force, and a violence altogether disproportioned to the 
emergency ; and, secondly, that he did not take the earliest means in his 
power, especially when those were suggested by gentlemen on the spot, 
for withdrawing tbat force and compelling the police under his command 
to retire. For every assault committed after the entrance of the police 
Colonel Browne was responsible ; but the Crown had thought it right 
and proper to prefer against him an indictment charging him individu- 
ally with a violation of the peculiar duty entrusted to him as commis- 
sioner and head of the police force in the two phases he had already men- 
tioned, and accordingly the jury were now empanelled for the purpose 
of trying the question whether he had or had not been guilty of an in- 
fraction of his duty. He told them the law imposed on Colonel Browne 
the necessity of doing everything which a man of prudence, coolness, 
courage, and intelligence could do. He was placed in his official position 
by his Sovereign for all those qualities of mind and judgment ; and it 
would be for the jury to say if he had exercised them as he was bound to do 
on the occasion, into the circumstances of which they were now about to 
inquire.”—We have not space to go into the evidence, and it must suffice 
our readers to learn that Colonel Browne has been acquitted. The stu- 
dents and a batch of policemen have yet to be tried.—London paper. 





Poncu’s Apvice 1x Hor Weaturr.—Allow nothing to worry you. Re- 
frain from reading the Debates. Keep as cool as possible. Enter into 
no arguments with an Irishman. Eat plenty of salad. Pay a cabman 
his fare sooner than dispute with him. Order in no more meat than you 
want for the day’s consumption. If you have occasion to consult a 
Railway Guide sooner than do it yourself, pay some one to do it for 
you. Avoid going near a tallow-chandler’s shop. If a blue-stocking, 
or a blue-bottle, torment you, sooner than enter into a controversy with 
her, or him, go into another room. Cold meat is better than hot. Shun 
public dinners. Walk on the shady side of the way. Be very careful 
how you trust yourself to a sun-stroke or a five-act tragedy. Be prodi- 
gal, even to your enemy, with the Wenham. Keep clear of concerts, 
classical quartetts, matinées, soirées, réunions, thés dansantes or chantantes, 
private parties, “a few friends,” and all great mobs whatever. Allow 
no man, if you can help it, to tread upon your corns; but better to bear 
with the pain you have than put yourself to any violent exertion in re- 
senting it. Should you be button-holed by a red-haired friend, you 








most recherches are those covered with black lace. Handles of tortoise- 
shell, with good plates of rhinoceros horn, spotted with silver, are also 
very fashionable.—Le Follet. ‘ 
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Rorau Visir to rae Leviatuan.—This great ship received the ho- 
nour yesterday of a visit from Her Majesty and the Prince Consort, ac- 
companied by the King of the Belgians and the other Imperial and 
Royal guests at present on a visit at this Court. The Royal part 
leit Buckingham Palace shortly before 5 o’clock, and travelling by ao 
reached the Victualling-yard at Deptford in little more than half an hour. 
Here her Majesty was received by Captain Buckle and the other offi- 
cials of the establishment, by whom the Royal party were conducted to 
the landing jetty, —s honoured by such an occurrence since Queen 
Elizabeth went to visit the ship of Sir Francis Drake from the same spot. 
The Royal party then entered the Admiralty barge, and dropped down 
to the ship. Mr. Yates, the secretary of the company, and Captain Har- 
rison awaited her Majesty at the gangway, on reaching which she was 
received by Mr. H. T. Hope and his co-directors, Sir Joseph Paxton, M. 
P., Hon. F. Lm ry5 M.P., Mr. R. J. R. Campbell, M.P., Mr. Samuel 
Baker, and Mr. St. George Burke. The deck of the ship not being yet 
laid on the iron framing, a platform had been constructed for the Royal 

rty, yee | her full pone along which they proceeded. Mr. 

ates and Captain Harrison explaining on their way the various arrange- 
ments and construction of the gigantic vessel. After making the tour of the 
deck, the Queen, accompanied by the Royal party, returned to the bows of 
the ship, where a dais had been elevated. On Mr. Yates apologizing for 
the rude unfinished state in which the ship appeared, Her Majesty ex- 
pressed her great admiration of the first idea of its construction, and her 
singular pleasure at seeing the successful manner in which the fabric of 
its structure bad been so successfully brought nearly to completion. Her 
Majesty added with much graciousness that she felt a warm interest in 
the ship as a monument of naval national enterprise, and she hoped that 
it would ever remain part of the mercantile navy of the country, an as- 
piration which the directors hastened to respond to by an assurance that, 
as Englishmen, they would take care that a ship so honoured should ne- 
ver sail under a nny ty . Her Majesty then intimated a wish to in- 
pm bm machinery, but the descent into the engine-room being consi- 
not sufficiently commodious, the Royal party were invited to view 
the machinery from the hatchway. From this point Captain Harrison 
explained all the gigantic mechanism by which the motion would be 
given and controlled. After remaining here for more than a quarter of 
an hour, the Royal party were conducted to the principal saloon in the 
fore part of the vessel, where an idea was conveyed of the abundant ac- 
eommodation which the ship in its future arrangements will supply by 
temporary fittings for Her Majesty’s reception. The Royal party re- 
mained on board nearly an hour, and before leaving, the King of the 
Belgians united with Her Majesty in a high compliment to the public 
spit t of the directors, and was pleased to honour with his especial no- 
, Mr. Yates, not only as the principal mover in this grand under- 
taking, but also personally, as having been one of the first Englishmen 
whom he had met on landing at Dover in 1816. The Royal party on 
leaving the ship were rowed back to the Victualling-yard, experiencing 
on their way the common fate of all who now navigate the Thames be- 
tween Battersea and Gravesend. Her Majesty was perforce compelled 
to hold her bouquet to her face, and the whole party were cupalinee 
pleased when they reached the shore. The directors, in acknowledgment 
of the honour conferred by the Royal visit, have determined to set aside 
the J ogo of the exhibition of the ship on Saturday next for the benefit 
ef the Poplar Hospital and the Dreadnought.—London paper, June 19. 


“Por up rum Paraso ;” Tae Queen at Birurcuam.—lIt is often 
asserted that the sympathies and feelings of the monarch in constitu- 
tional countries are more nearly allied to the people than are those of a 
aage povtion of the aristocracy. Nor is this unlikely to be true, and if 
so, we shall find that the Crown acts in a country governed as ours is as 
a check upon the oligarchical tendencies of a limited aristocracy. We 
eater into no question as to the = one form of government 
over another, but merely say that it is wise to recognise the worth of 
every branch of our institutions. As a proof that, at all events, her 

does feel herself closely united to, and beloved by her subjects, 

that some at least of the satellites do not feel the same respect 

for, or confidence in, the people, we may relate a little anecdote attend- 
ing the proceedings at Aston Hall, which, however simple in itself, ma; 

mot be unworthy of notice. It was related to us by one of the exhibi- 


tors, who ly witnessed the transaction. I will be remembered 
that Her made a very pleasant addition to the programme by 





jhouldn’t look at him oftener than is polite, or absolutely necessary. 
Walk twice the distance rather than get inside a red-hot oven of an om- 
nibus ; in the latter case, you will be infallibly baked alive. 

It any letters come with the printed superscription “‘ On Her Majesty’s 
Service,” without ing any disrespect to Her Majesty, or surlily re- 
fusing to do her a service, don’t open them, as they will only annoy te 
with the remembrance of neglected duties, or work on your tender feel- 
ings by some pathetic allusion to unpaid taxes. Better not call on affec- 
tionate cousins. Close your 7 tight against London milk and German 
metaphysics, as well as everything that is sour or likely to sour you. 
Exercise the same wise obstinacy with regard to unripe fruit. It is as 
well to keep out of a butcher’s shop, and all pastrycooks’, unless you 
happen to have a partiality for flies. Give up the idea of going up to 
the top of St. Paul’s Cathedral until the weather is considerably cooler. 
Avoid all theological bair-splitting matters of metaphysical mysticism, 
Spurgeonisms, parish squabbles, and Puseyite scandals, until the cool of 
the evening. ear old boots. Don’t attempt the Herculean task of 
putting on your gloves, supposing your hands are labouring under the 
usual ‘anion of the weather. Count ten, and look at an oyster (at 
least) twenty times, before you venture to swallow one. Babies, that 
are addicted to crying, should be kept at a distance, as their music, es- 
pecially if long continued, is rather apt to spoil the sweetness of one’s 
disposition. If you feel you are getting peevish, open your waistcoat. 
Before leaning back, see that there is not a “ Stick-’em-alive-oh” behind 
you, on which your head may adhesively recline. Finally, flirting is 
dangerous. Too much Verdi is relaxing. Tight clothes are a nuisance. 
Agricultural speeches have, at 92° in the shade, a tendency to madness. 
And above all, be extremely cautious what pastry you eat, and what 
light literature you read, during this brain boiling and all-your-joints- 
hot-roasting weather. 

Tue Herries Peerace.—The House of Lords sat on the 23rd ult., for 
the purpose of considering the claim of William Constable Maxwell, Esq., 
of Nithsdale, in the county of Dumfries, and Everingham, in the county 
of York, to be declared Lord Herries of Terregles in the Peerage of Scot- 
land. The evidence on behalf of the claimant went to show that Herbert 
Herries, of Terregles, took his seat in the Scottish Parliament in the year 
1491. ‘Two of his sons alone left issue, Andrew, his successor, and Roger 
of Maidenhaugh. Andrew was killed in the battle of Flodden Field, 
leaving his son and successor William. William left a daughter, Agnes, 
who succeeded to the title, and whose husband, Sir John Maxwell, was 
created Lord Herries by Queen Mary, and sat in Parliament in 1567. 
The title descended to their heirs until, in 1667, John Maxwell, Lord 
Herries, succeeded to the earldom of Nithsdale, and that title was held 
by his descendants until the year 1715, when both titles were forfeited 
by the then holder for high treason in espousing the cause of the Preten- 














der. His son William succeeded to the estates which had been attached 
to both titles, and his youngest daughter, his only surviving child, mar- 
ried William Haggerston Constable, of Everingham, whose grandson was 
the present claimant. The attainder of William, Earl of Nithsdale, hay- 
ing been reversed by Act of Parliament, the claimant urged his right to 
the title of Lord Herries, contending that the title passed through Agnes 
Lady Herries as co-heiress of Robert Lord Herries, whose lineal descend- 
ant the claimant was, and that therefore he was entitled to the dignity. 
William Maxwell, of Carnchan, opposed the claim, on the ground that 
he is the lineal descendant of Roger Lord Herries, and that the title did 
not descend through Agnes Lady Herries, and that the title held by her 
husband was not held by him in right of his wife, but was a fresh crea- 
tion in his own person, and that consequently their son succeeded to the 
new title ted to his father, and not to the old one granted to Her- 
bert, the first Lord Herries. The question, therefore, was whether the 
original title descended through the female line, or whether it passed to 
lineal male descendants. The case has been before the House for several 
years, and each session has wit d the production of masses of docu- 
mentary evidence. Mr. Stuart Wortley and Mr. Fleming appeared for 
the claimant ; and the Attorney-General, the Lord Advocate, and Sir 
R. Bethell watched the case on behalf of the Crown. Lord Cranworth 
and Lord Brougham delivered their opinion in favour of the claimant. 
Lord Redesdale was of opinion that the claimant had not made out his 
claim. The majority being in favour of the claimant, the Committee 
resolved that the claim had been made out. 








Anoruer Cup or THE OLD Biocx.—For the benefit of the hon. proprie- 
tor who cautiously inquired at the meeting on Wednesday last if Sir James 
Outram had a son, we will relate an anecdote highly creditable to all con- 
cerned init. It will bein the memory of our ers that shortly after 
the outbreak at Delhi, and while the upper provinces were in the first ter- 
rible,throes of insurrection, a small band of volunteers proceeded from 








them to Agra. Mr. Colvin, with characteristic amiability, iyielded we 
her request, and issued the necessary instructions. On being made ac- 
quainted with their tenor, Mr. Paterson Saunders, an “ interloper,” who 
presumed to render the Government much good service throughout the 
ensuing campaign, repaired to Mr. Watson, the magistrate of the district, 
and asked what he proposed to do? “Remain at my post,” was the 
calm reply. “ But you will be cut to pieces,” rejoined Mr. Saunder 
“] know it; but itis my duty to remain here.” “Then I will remain 
too,” exclaimed the gallant planter, “and I shall be much surprised i¢ 
some of our fellows don’t do the same.” He was not mistaken ; at least 
a dozen brave gentlemen volunteered to share the fate of their leader 
aud nobly did they redeem their pledge. Nor was young Outram want. 
ing on this occasion. He thanked the Lieutenant-Governor for thioking 
of him at all at such a moment ; but added that, if any favour was to be 
shown to him for his father’s sake, he begged it might be the Permission 
to be the last Englishman to leave the post of danger. Is it necessa: 
to add that this handful of preux chevaliers long held their gr@ind against 
fearful odds, and only retreated to Agra when further resistance was ag 
impossible as it would have been useless. Sir James Outram need not 
fear that his honours will be tarnished in being transmitted to his succes. 
sor.— Allen's Indian Mail. 
EMBANKMENT OF THE Serve.—The energies of our engineers are now 
directed, not to the purification of the Seine, which is quite pellucid, but 
to the embankments on the lower portion of the stream between Rouen 
and Havre, for the purpose of improved navigation. 5000 hectares of good 
land have been already reclaimed from the floodings of the stream 
making an annual gain of twenty millions ef francs. The work of nar. 
rowing the bed of the river has been productive of immense advantages 
to Rouen in affording access to heavy tonnage. At Quillebceuf and other 
estuaries the famous phenomenon, known in the Severn at Spring tides, 
and which capsizes suddenly so many vessels and does such damage, jg 
now nearly altogether obviated. Glasgow had taught French engineers 
what might be done to render a shallow waterway accessible by tidal ac. 
tion—the quays of the Clyde, at that Scotch emporium, affording now 
seventeen feet of wharfage, while formerly goods had to be sent on tg 
Greenock for shipment. Mr. Bold of that ilk bas been summoned over to 
carry out the same plats at Rouen. The French Government is fally 
aware that Havre lies at the mercy of the first three-deckers that Eng- 
land may send to bombard and fire the town, and that no possible con- 
trivance can protect that roadstead from the broadsides and shells of g 
fleet. Hence the effort to make Rouen the harbour of Paris.—Paris 
letter. 
A Coytrast—Paris anp Lonpon.—The universal wail of the Lon- 
doners at the stench of the Thames has reached us, and filled us with 
sympathy for your sad predicament. There was a time when one felt he 
had arrived in Paris in Ja diligence by the smell sui generis of the old Lut: 
tia Parisiorum, but that city exists no longer, and a bran new metropolis 
now dwells on the silvery Seine. The great scavenger was Louis Phi- 
lippe, but the new broom of Napoleon IIf. has swept it cleaner still. 
The most fastidious nose is never affected in this gay and brightest of 
capitals. Our river is as clear as the Thamesat Windsor. Scarce a par- 
ticle of human feculence is allowed to sully its water, and the guano of 
the metropolis is carried off noiselessly, inoffensively, and by such a 
number of rival companies that the miraculous process of its riddance 
defies detection.— Paris Correspondent of the Globe. 














RemarkaBLeE Appress TO Lapy Lonpoxperry.—A deputation from 
the tenantry of the Larne Estates of the Earl of Antrim, which are 
shortly to be sold under the Encumbered Estates Court, waited upon the 
Marchioness of Londonderry, last week, at her own residence, Holder- 
nesse House, London, to present to her ladyship an address, inscribed 
“To the Most Noble Frances Anne, M i of Londonderry”—an 
address (signed by almost every tenant on the Antrim Estates) ofa 
character as novel as it must be gratifying to the noble lady principally 
interested. The Larne Estates of the Earl of Antrim, as we have said, 
are shortly to be sold in the Eacumbered Estates Court. The tenantry 
upon the estates, seeing the prosperity of those who held lands under 
the Marchioness of Londonderry, adopted the unusual course of sending 
this deputation to her ladyship, requesting her to purchase the property 
now about to change owners, that they also might experience the bene- 
fits whick they knew those upon the adjoining estates toenjoy. Circum- 
stances have prevented the marchioness from adopting the course sug- 
gested, although her own heart was set upon it; but the reply given to 
the deputation was kindly and characteristic, and the transaction pre- 
sents a new and pleasing feature in the relations between landlord and 
tenant in Ireland.—London paper. 

Tae Witt or tHe Late Ducness or Orteans.——The Echo de I’ Ee, 
a journal of the Haut Rhin, gives the following as an analysis of the will 
of the late Duchess d’Orleans :—“ Her Royal Highness placed her two 
children under the protection of the Queen Marie Amelie and their un- 
cles ; expresses a wish that the Comte de Paris shall be declared of age, 
and prays the Queen to be the guardian of the Duc de Chartres. Ad- 
dressing her sons, the Duchess exhorts them to take for their model the 
pradence of their grandfather and the chivalrous virtues of their father, 
and expresses a hope that they will never abandon the political princi- 
ples of their house, which their grandfather maintained during the eigh- 
teen years he was on the throne, and which their father, as proved by his 
will, energetically professed. After a few touching words of adieu to 
France, the Princess divides the bulk of her fortune equally between her 
two sons. Her Royal Highness also leaves legacies to members of her fa- 
mily in Germany, and pensions to old servants.” 











Tue Hicuianpers at Lvucknow.—The natives of the town remark the 
difference between the Highlanders and the other soldiers, and there were 
no end of queries as to when the “ ghayra” or gownmen were going back. 
The dress was a perfect curiosity among the natives, and it was ridicu- 
lous to see the crowds of them always about the guard-room, and the in- 
timacy that existed between them and the soldiers. It was a common 
thing to see a great stalwart Highlander asleep on a couch and a couple 
of black boys, of their own accord, fanning him and keeping the flies off, 
nor were they ever in want of anything, for these little urchins would fly 
off like so many pilot-fish, and bring them back oranges, sweetmeats, &c. 
Letter in Inverness Courier. 

Tue Kixe or Detati’s Prisoy.—It was stated that the King of Delhi 
is to be transported to British Kaffraria. On the 10th March the Gov- 
ernor of the Cape, Sir George Grey, in the course of his address to the 
Parliament, said :—“ A correspondence will be laid before you, detail-" 
ing the reasons for which it is intended to detain the King of Delbi in 
confinement in British Kaffraria. You will find from these papers that 
this is an isolated case, and that no intention exists of transporting pri- 
souers from India to her Majesty’s South African possessions.” 








Ratt To THE HicHianps.—It is with no ordinary satisfaction that we 
the pletion of the railway from Nairn to Keith, thus es- 
tablishing through communication by railway from Inverness to London. 
On Monday afternoon a locomotive crossed the Spey, and inaugurated 
the new era, which it is scarcely an exaggeration to say bas thus com- 
menced in the Highlands.—Jnverness Courier. 





Duvpv Dore tHe Honovrs.—Simione placed a little inlaid table be- 
fore his mother and myself, and I saw with alarm that they intended to 
give me a feast. First, Dhudu handed sweets, cherries delicately pre 
served, and a rare old china jar full of preserved rose-leaves from Persia ; 
then Oscu presented two large glass cups of water with her thin pale 
hands ; after which came delicious little cups of fragrant coffee, and a 
dish of figs from Smyrna, mixed with bitter almonds. The old lady, who 
seemed to take as much affectionate pride in cramming me as if I had 
been a darling echoolboy home for the holidays, now tore some of the 
largest of the figs open with her fingers, and, stuffing them with the al- 
monds, presented them to me one by one. You may fancy the dismay 
with which I was filled, on seeing the prompt and zealous preparation of 
these boluses. I felt that I must be ill, and gave myself up for lost ; my 
situation was indeed so ludicrous that I laughed outright, and they 
thought that I was highly delighted. Poor things! they have few visi- 
tors, and but little to amuse their lonely life ; so I considered that one 
fit of indigestion could not do me much harm, and yielded to the fun and 
amusement of the féte. How delighted the old lady was to please me! 
How fast she peeled the oranges, and popped little pieces on to the 
pounded sugar on my plate, and helped me to large pink slices of pre- 





served quince, and talked of me to her daughters, and — my 
fectionately ; Antonio and Simione looked on approvingly all the time, 
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Pe amen na @ princess—such kind and simple 
ni At last I on oh the feast was happil ended ; bat, 
a fine rich-coloured , an gout 
shining seeds, placed them, {prinkled with fine white 

Oh for the cca cock of the Arabian Nights’ 
I, to pick them up for me! But my comer 4 could go 
was obliged politely but Argel to refuse both that last 
a cigarette made by the fair hands of Dhudu.— Mrs. Horn- 
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Chess. 


PROBLEM No. 498, sy Herr von Litrenrerp. 

















WHITE. 
White to play, and checkmate in four moves. 





Sotvrion To Prospiem No. 497. 
Black, 
Anything. 


White. 


1. QtoK R7. 
2 Qor Kt checkmates. | 





The Annual Meeting of the British Chess Association will be held at the 
’s College, Birmingham, on the 24th, 25th, 26th, and 27th days of : sae, 
ander the Presidency of Lord Lyttleton ; the Vice-Presidents being Lord Cre- 
morne and Sir Jobn Blunden. The Grand Tournament will consist ot a series of 
matches between thirty-two players, who will be off by lot, after the 
manner of the New York Tournament. The winner of two games, in every case, 
is the victor of that section. The two survivors are to contend for the first and 
second in a match of five games. The first Prize is sixty guineas; the 
second, twenty.—Mr. Morphy is on the ground, and has already surprised some 
of the leading London players by the novelty and brilliancy of his movements. 


ENCAUSTIC TILES FOR FLOORS. 
THTOW'S TILES FOR VESTIBULES, HALLS, DINING-ROOMS, CONSERY ATO. 


Hearths, and for Public Buil of e' kind, as laid jubscribers in 
the Capit at ie Wackinatons and in eiay Cuareete. Banks, Hotels and “Bwellings in every 
¢ coun! 
"Feraleoy MILLER & COATES, 


279 Pear! Street, New York. 


RICHARDSON'S IRISH a Beep satey &e. 


Ce SUMERS OF RICHARDSON’S LINE and these Gostrous of 
shakeins : the genuine Goods, should see that the oo ren purcaase sealed Fx oy 

the fuil name of the frm, REC CHAR DSUN SONS & OWDEN, asa guaranty of 
soundness and durability of the Goods. 

This caution is rendered essentially necessary, as large quantities of inferior and Sabeative 
Linens are prepared season after season, and sealed with the name of Richardson by Irish 
houses, who, regardiess sof ti the injury bry game alike on the American consumer and the 
manufacturers - the genuine wv not readily abandon a business so profitable, while 

orthless character. 





purchasers can be imposed on tn poods of 80 w 
3HO. BULLOCKE & JNO. B LOCKE’ 
(Agents for RICHARDSON — & OWDEN.) 
No. 36 Church Street, New York. 





WHEELER & WILSON’S 
SEWING MACHINES, 
343 BROADWAY. NEW YORK, 


ECEIVED the highest premiums awarded in 1857 by the American Institute, New York, 
R Marylan land Tnetions, timore, and at the Maine, Connecticut, Llinois, and Michigan 


State Fairs. 
Send for a Circular, containing Editorial and Scientific Opinions, and Testimonials from 
persons of the highest social position, &c. 


BARTHOLF'S SEWING MA 
For Family and General Use. 
HESE are the first Sewing omnes using a needle and shuttle, practically estab- 
lished in America.”—New Yorker. 
“The Bar.holf Sewing & Machine is, we tnink, destined to create a sensation. No family 
should be without one.’ and M 
** It is unquestionably one of the beat.” —Sunday Courier. 
** One of tne most useful and effective Machines in the rarket. "—WN. ¥. Daily News. 
“In point of workmanship, rene, elegance of appearauce, we kuow of none that 
compete with these.”’—W. ¥. 
Hae nines fe oA a Pandy nog 
e eraium is & wi not ravel.”’—. 
KINCIPAL OFFICE, NO. BR aDWa COR, NROOME ST. 
AGENTS WaNTED—Send for a Circular. Ad sy care Box No. 2341, P.O. 


NO. 448 BROADWAY. 
A NEW AND CHEAP SEWING MA 


Called, on account of its universal adaptation to or gr :~ — 
FAMILIES, PLANTATIONS, SHIRT-MAKER AN 
generally, and ‘the low price at which it is offered to the Public. 
The People’s Sewing Machine. 

Invented by J. W. Burnham, r ble for the licity of its construction, and excel- 
lence of its wate 1t is easily managed, not naple to get out of order, requires but 
one hour’s practice to learn to operate it, and Makes no noise. 

The needle an pace itself, and uses oe kind ef thread or silk gone szomaeting, 

f sold GEORGE W. GILBERT, 

0. 443 iemewar, above Canal St. 








SHOP WORK, 











CARPETS 
REMOVAL TO NEW CARPET STORE. 
The subscriber has removed to his new and spacious stores, 
273 CANAL STREET, AND 31 HOWARD STREET, NEW YORK, 


Where he is prepared to exhibit a very fine assortment of Carpets, in New Patterns, at re- 
duced a viz 
VELVET CARPETS, frem.. 
TAPESTRY BRUSS: ELS, . 





4 
ND Bio 31% 
Ou © preg beep Rugs, Druggets, Table and Piapo Covers, Maiings, M Mats, &c., all at 
low prices, and all Gods suld in the noel en ee be sola fo 


TY, 
273 Canal St., and 31 Howard St., between Broadway and Elm street, New York. 
Also, Sole Agents for ee AUBURN Power LOOMS and AUBURN PxIsoN made Three- “Ply, 
Ingrain and Venetian Carpets. 
N.B.—Carpets for Churches ‘made to order. 





Tue Man or many Remepres.—The invalid who takes hold of the drug 
list as if it were a bill of fare, and is continually changing from one item to 
another, like a green guest at a hotel dinner, stands a fair chance of killing 
himself before he has exhausted the catalogue Of poisons. Some constitutions 
will - 4 this kind of “ medical treatmeat” longer than others, but anything 
sbort of a case-hardened system, lined with asbestos, and furnished with gutta- 
percha nerves and steel sinews, must succumb at ‘last. We trust, however, 
that this plan of transierring the whole materia medica to the stomachs of the 
sick, is nearly obsolete. Haif the world alreacy understands that the two in- 

duced by Professor Holloway are sufficient for all in- 
ternal and exterual ailments. The other half is fust vergiug to the same opin- 
ion. t is safe to predict that the day is not distant when the pharmacopoeia 
Will be revised down to a very minute volume, which may perchance “ grow 
small by degrees and beautifully less,” until it vauisues alwg<ther. Venerable 
errors are not immortal. They must die, and it they are decently buried with 
the respect due to old age, it is the must that can be expected fur them. 

We have our prejudices, like other fulks, and they stick to us like barnacles, 
forming a sort of armour which the sword of truth caunvt always readily pene- 
trate. But when we see sures of twenty years standing cured iu six weeks b 
Ho.ioway’s OinTMENT, and chronic cyspepsia of the most distressing kind 
relieved in a few days by Hottoway’s Pils, (aud that these wonders bave 
been acco. plished repeatedly is beyond dispute,) what are we to say? To 
deny the eftivacy of remedies that work such apparent miracles, would be mere 
fatuity. We shall not thus stultify ourselves. ‘The reputation of his medicines 
8 specifics fur three-tourths of the maladies of the human race, is founded on 
immutable tacts, and facts are a species oi antugonists that we decline meet- 
ing iu the field of controversy with apy kind of theories with which the pro- 
fessivn could jurnish us. We have many friends among th faculty, and possi- 
bly some of them may consider the cures effected by the use of Professor Hol- 
loway’s Pills and Ointment an innovation on their rights. if so, itis a trespass 

Which the sick will approve, and which every philauthropist—with whose in- 
terest it does not interfere—is sure tv commend.— Memphis “ Appeal.” 








ITERARY COUNSEL.—The Subscriber continues to receive and 
r.ad manuscripts ; to express a candid opiniou concerning wwem ; aud, if requesied, to 
sueuustheun to publishers. For this service a preuminary tee is ey Letters, inclosing 
Posiage siamps, should be addressed to K BENJAMIN, 
41 Pine-street, or 24 West Seventeenih's ‘treet, New York city. 
N.B.—Mr. B. may be seen by those desirous of him liy, on literary 
mauiers, at his office, 41 Pine-street, between the hours of 11 and 3) daily. 








HE UNLY PLACE.—The only place where parents should select 
Shoes tur their children is at CANT KeLu’s, No. 813 broaiway, tor be bas a stock, em- 
braciug an extensive variety of elegant, well made, and substantial arucies, which he is pre- 
pared io sell, during the my moaths, exceedingly low. For iadies, bis twelve and tour- 
ween shilling gaiters possess remarkabie atiractious, while the geulemen are furnished 
pan OE covering” uf every description, at prices that caunvt luil to satisfy them, Visit 





PDSISFECTING EUW DER —Osger V 


Dayton & Co., Sole Proprie- 
tors ior the Lnited Siates, of Dr. : B 


. ANGUS pMITH’ ‘8 Disinvecting Powpek, which is 
Suaran'eed to be the cheapest and most A Visiniectant aua Deodorizer ever presented 
tothe public. It instanuy removes all smell from Drains, Ves-pools, Urinals, Night Soil, 
ac. lt ce penny all danger trom INvecTion in cases of small pox, tevers &c. House Ln- 
Sects, such as Ants, Koaches, &c., cannot exist where it is sprinkied ; therefore no family 
Boala'be wi without &. Seldin packages of 2ibs., at ONLY 26 CENTS ; also im bags of 100 Ibs., 
yt 
‘The — are respectfully invited to call and examine the merits of this superior article. 
167 Broadway. Orders by Maii promptly tilled. For sale by Vruggisis. 


(Aurion —The Public are herewith loned hasi 

an interior article of Candy, Sugar Piums, @ud represented as havi ing been 

Manufactured by us, the present proprietors of the « OLD c pag oor STREET CANDY 

MANUt AUTUKY. | We bere state that we have no “ Broadway Agency,” or “ up-town de- 

pot,” for the sale of our Candies, &c. RIVLEY & Co, have tur sais, whulesale and retail, a 

Superior quality of Candy, &c., unequalled by any made in this country, and warranted pure. 
SIVLEY & Co., corner of Chambers and hudson streets, opposite Aludson Kiver Railroad 
pel, New York. Established loud. 











BuULarRD TABLES.—PHELAN’S Improved Billiard Tables and 
be Vombinaiion Cushious.—Protected by —— Patent, dated: February 19, 1406; Ucto 

a 2B, 1855 ; Saami 8, 1857 ; January 12, 1 he recent improvements in these tables 
make them uns in the world. They aon now offered to the scientific biliiard-player 
Foaling spe with truth, , never before obtained in any billiard table. Salesroo: 
186 and 78> bs | a y No. 51 and 53 Arn Street. 


O’CONNER & COLLEN DER, Sole manufacturers. 


HENS NUNNS begs leave to inform the Ladies of New York, that 
has removed from his former place of business iS’ Metrepoiian 

at id : cpaaes the Tectropotitan Het ify N. would re- 
‘0 thanks for the kind patronage he as received for 80 Many years, and assures his cus- 

a with the facilities he now has for making Ladies’ and Children’s Shoes of eve: 

texcrip ption, of the best material and work, he can a 4 competition. Ladies wishing to see 
pads at thet residences, can do so before 10 A.M., e! J A note to that effect, 
‘ough the post, will meet with prompt attention. Very respectfully, 


HENRY NUNNS, 575 Broadway. 


R FRENCH PATENT Imaseee BOOT 
BG taste worsen iss a one “en 
to tit the most aiflicult feet, fo — P ao 











'S, ready-made or 

; Long Outside Boots, ior Spring and 

* Lasts —> to order, and warranted 
NT, 430 Broadway. 


Comin BuRTons. ¥ VASCULAR EXCRESENCES, CLUB AND IN- 
ED NAILS, cured by the only safe and successful treatment known. All opera- 
ions ; ~ ormed free from pain or danger, eenepeer relief obtained. Testimonials car 
po ven rom our most eminent Physicians, Surgeons and others, as evidence of our success 
dire ‘i in the treatment o' of these painful afflictions. We have gored to Kd 16 suena 

etly copesite the St. Nicholas Hotel, where we have fitted up separ for ladies 

Beuti LITTLEFIELD & Y WERTERVELT, ; OmIROPOREES. 
Dr. Latuebeld has practiced in this cit 


_ eperience any Sihes opanntenr ts this over county years and has had longer practical 





Pt4nos and MELODROsS NS of supe 
rior ‘make, and extre.acly low 
prices ot ye at at bargal ins. Pianos and Melodeons io rent, and 
Tent allow. Semckaaes a ap sale on yank! payments at the Piano Agency o! 

ORACE WATERS, No. 333 Broadway. 


D, WALworrs, atey and Counselior at Law, Natchez, Miss. 














ae: Se Oe 
J, W- MAYHEW, Attorney at Law, Madison, W1 si 








ea ope 
day or daly, at 1036 o'clock, A.M, = . 


via Southampton and Havre, 
is Office on SAT: RDAY, the 3lst 
ISAAC V. FOWLER, Postmaster. 





OCEAN TRANSIT COMPANY. 
Offices in New York :—Nos. 42%}; B. dway, & 7 Chath S. 
ARCELS AND PACKAGES FORWAKDED TU ANY fond OF ENGLAND, WALES, 
SCUTLAND, and IRELAND, and the Continent of Ew 
Parcels for AMERIVA forwarde by our Liverpool and Ulnegow Agents. Commissions 
executed. Smali Parcels $1 50 each, fom: 
DRAFTS, in sums to suit, at $5 # & 


Agents in Great Sritain ;— 
WOOD, GIBSON & O0O., 12 Drury reed Liverpool. 
JOHN PARK, 97 Union "street, Glasgo 
EDWARDs, LOCKWOOD & CO. 








MESSRS. CHICKERING & SONS, 


AVING removed to their new warerooms, No. 694 Broadway, (cor. 4th street.) are pre 

pared to olfer ubeir friends and the public au extensive assoruuent of Grand, Par- 
lor-Grand, Square, and Upright Piano-ortes, manufactured expressly for 
this city, finished iu Varivus styles of Cases, and at prices which canuot fail to please. Piano- 
Fortes made to order, to suit any style of furniture, and all insiruments Warranted to give 
entire satisiaction. 

mare Pianos to Rent, upon the most favourable terms. 
pen — ig ty vuld call especiat Bevmn ms to their new scale of UPRIGHT PIANOS, 

which for purity and volumg of tone are perma gamely in avy instruments of their kind, and 
- baer desirable for medium-sized rooms and cottages. 

C. Fr. Cmoxnaine will reer S twe firm in New York, and ive his personal attention 
t ali the requirements of ther 0 
wr "All orders tur ior t UNING and i KBPAIRING wiil be promptly attended to. 





GENUINE FARINA EAU DE COLOGNE. 
SOLE AGENCY FOR AMERICA 
Removed from No, 55 to No. 59 Liberty Street, New York, 
HERK the uew stock of all the leading styies is open forinspection. Wholesale price 


currents can be had by mapaeer . 
. M. FARINA, No. 59 Liberty Street, New York. 


NEW INVENTION IN ARTIFICIAL LEGS & HANDS. 


ELPHO’S ANGLESEY LEG WITH HIS NEWLY INVENTED LATERAL ELASTIv 
Joints (Patented May 6th, 1857). The above superior substitute for a lost limb, combin 
ing ali the advantages of hig celebrated Acglesey Leg, with the great improvement of th: 
clastic side motion of the ancie joint (uever vefore successfully imitated). this side motio: 
imparts an elastic life-like feeling a grateful aud piecasing to the wearer, besides 
being light and durable.” The above has been thoroughly tesied, and W. 5. oilers with con- 
fidence por xe nearly 30 years’ capentened, as superior io any Artlicial Leg know: 
Also, SELPHO’S PATENT ARTIFICIAL ed which is so arranged that the wearer 
can open ro shut the fingers, write, &c. Call or addre: 
- “ Wa. BELPHO, 516 br callway, Opposite the St. Nicholas Hetel. 


PETER O. RAGSDALE, SHREVEPORT, LA, 
Agent for Cotton Factors and Manufacturers, 


AVING HAD MANY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN THE PURCHASE AND CLASSI- 

fication of Cetton, and possessing an extensive acquaintance with the plaaters of we 

rr we section, is enabled to make very tavourable purchases, regardiog quality and 

a Tt ne ——— shipment of Cotton from Shreveport now amounts to nearly 100,000 bales, and 

Northern Manulacturers, as well as Cotton Factors in New York and New Urieans will tiud 
it tor their interest lo communicate with the advertiser. 


ALBERT FREESTONE. 
HE COMPANY supply, trom their Quarries, at Mary’s Point, New Brunswick, the 
ALBERT FREbDIONKE, of EITHER COLOUR, delivered at any point on the Atlantic sea- 
board, Orders should be left at the Company’s Ollices, or addressed, by mail, to the under- 
sigued. 
“ee ver two hundred buildings, of the finest architecture, erected in the cities of New Yor! 
Philadelphia, pop &c., have introduced to the admiring notice of the public the DEA 
RK BUFF VU KED sTUNEK, admitted by all to have no rival among buildiug materials, 
= beauty, Bie maine of texture, elegauce, strength, durability, unchangeabieness, and capa- 
city for ges agency etfect 

Besides this colo the Company furnish the same stone of a LIGHT BROWN HUE, 
WITH A KuSk TIN NGE, 

This colour has been much used in ecclesiastical structures, and with grand effect. The 
Firat Presbyterian Courch in Baltimore, esteemed by many the finest Gothic buiidiog in the 
United States, is eonstructed of the Albert Freestone of this colour, 

The extensive and compiete machinery of the Company at their quarries, the ease of work- 
ing and shipment, and their a:most inexhaustible supply of stone, enable the Company to 
oe orders for any quantity, aud in BLUUKS of avy possible size, with the greatest dis 
pat SAMUEL DINSMORE, aaa 

Conmpany’ ‘3 Office, 15 Massau Street, over the Bank of of Commonwealth, New Yo 











ICB PARM ‘LANDS | FOR 
HE ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD COMPANY IS NOW PREPARED TO SELL 
about 1,500,000 Acres of Cision vier Lands in Tracts of 40 Acres and upwards, on 
Jredits, and at Low Rates of Ini 
These lands were granted by the cca to aid in the construction of this Road, anc 
are among the richest and most fertile in the world. They extend from North East and North 
West, through the middie of the State, to the extreme South, and include every variety of cli 
mate and productions found between those parallels of latitude. The Northern portion is 
chiefly prairie, interspersed with fine groves, aud in the middle and Southern sections timber 
redomi: ternating with beautilul prairies and openings.—The climate is more healthy, 
mild and equablie, than any other part of the country—the air is pure and bracing, while liv- 
ing streams and springs of excellent water abound. Coal is y mined 
ant — a = and desirable fuel, being furnished at many points at $2 to $4 per ton— 
same rate per cord.—Building Stone of excellent quality — 
meh Shieh « can be procured for little more than the expense of transportion. es gre: 
fertility of these lands, which are a black rich mould trom two to five feet deep, and ge ty 
rolling,—their contiguity to this Road, by which Teg. facilit: ag | is furnished for travel and 
tion, to the principal markets North, South, est, and the ecouomy with 
which they can be cultivated, render them the most waeae) investment that can be founa ; ; 
and present the most favourable oj portunity, for persons of industrious habits and small 
means, to acquire a comfortable independence in a few years.—Chicago is now the greatest 
market in the world—and the facility and economy with which the products of these 
— be transported to that market, make them mu: more song pms al the peers asked, 
those more reimote at Ce tperen rates, -& 4 diditi a per. 
oe ua: tax on the iavter, which must be borne b Boe ea - ‘the reduced cane he re- 
ceives fer his grain, &c.—The Title is Perfect and: when the final payments are made, 
are executed b the Trustees appointed by the State, and in whom the title is vested, to the 
P' ch mooted veal em absolute titles in Fee Simple, free and clear of every in- 
on en lien or ch PROM 
THE PRICES ARE FROM $6 TO $30; INTEREST ONLY 3 PERCENT TWENTY PER 
ee jucted f: t price for Cash. Those who purchase on ong credit, 
give notes payable in 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 years after date, and are 
time. 6 for 
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ANT STORE AND STOCK OF GOODS, 
PREPARED FOR THE AUTUMN TRADE. 
FF. DERBY & COMPANY 
Importing Tallors, 
LATE OF PARK PLACE, 
Have Removed to the Newly Arranged Government Building, 


57 WALKER STREET, 
SECOND STREET BELOW CANAL STREET, WEST SIDE OF AND CLOSE TO BROADWAY. 


EING MUCH ameey CONTRNIENT AND —. yy PREMISES THAN 
their Merchandise, 


NEW 


those Ser ree rly occ: and bette: d for the display of 
the | which, for ELEGANCE, VARI ae and EXTEN ‘is a i 
westionabl PIRST.CLA, @ ESTABLISE- 
MENT IN NEW Tai ashlee Math chadeten dum 


MESSRS. BARLOW, PAYEE & CO., 





MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS, renee 
ae onmere and on — throughout the season. desirable novelty for GENTLE- 
DRE! be found, upon inspection, for 1 ST LE, QUALITY and PRICE, the 
best at. for SONOMY in the United States. 
, JUNE, AND JULY FASHIONS 


OF PARIS AND NEW YORK MANTILLAS, BY 
William B Macl ile, Nos. 29% and 296 Canal Street, 
(BRANDRETH BUILDING). 
wore pamogneee A to the Ladies of New York and its vicinity, that he has re- 








e a large a of PARIS MANTILLAS. 
The followity is a list of the various goods for sale : 
Gu LACE MANTILLAS, 
PUSHE 
CaMait tA “- 
CHANTILLY 4 
PUSHER 24 rr. 
PUSHER =u P ENT 
BLACK SILK AND Net M MANTILLAS, 
BLACK SILK AND Lac& 
BLACK SILK ANO GUIPORE * 
BLACK SILK AND crRcUL 


vi handsome Real Thread Lace Scarfs, -_— with a great variety of Travelling 
a # cloth and other desirable materials. ‘os er “ 


—This house claims especial attention from strangers and visitors, as only one price 
is ey from which there is no deviation,and ali articles shown may be relied upon as being 


what they are represen’ 
WILLIAM si ref MACKENZIE, 
294 and 296 Cans| Street, New York. 





TIFFANY & CO., 550 RROADWAY, 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 
DIAMONDS AND OTHER PRECIOUS STONES, 
FINE JEWELRY, WATCHES, CLUCKS, SILVER WARE, 
Bronzes, Artistic Gas Fixtures, Rosewood and Leather Desks, Dressing-Cases, 4c. ; Riek 
Fans, Glasses, and every wr of Fancy Goods. 
re ye is particularly called to o 
Silver “Ware Department. 
Not only do we claim superiority as far as artistic design an 
but every article we make is guaranteed equal to Enetish Fey 
which should not be overlooked by purchascra of Silver Ware in 
no iegal restriction to regulate the standard. 
We are the Sole Agents in New York, for the sale of 
Charles Frodsham’s beter 
which are acknowledged to be superior to all others as pocket t 


Every article is marked in ~~ figures, at the lowest price a wi ion “it will be sold. 
A visit to our jb incur 


ect finish are concerned, 
. a 1000 fine)—a feature 
country, where there is 





restate & CO., 
0. 550 Broadway, New! Tom, 


P SKIRTS IN CHURCHES. 
Ts GREAT DIFFICULTY AND MANY INCONVENIENCES EXPERIENCED BY 
the Ladies weariug the STEEL HOOP SKIRTS, when entering and sitting in Ub 
Carriage, &c., as well as the continual breaking of the spring, large occupancy - a 
Wo frequent inclegnat displacement of their attire, is eptirely removed by the 
WOUDWARD’S PATENT PREMIUM COLUMBIAN 
SKIRTS AND EXTENDERS, 
which are allowed by all whe have worn them to be beyond question superior to the French 
Skeleton, or any r Steel or Brass Spriug Ssirt in the market, being every wa mang A 
they are both easy and graceful, very COMPRESSIBLE, EXPANSIVE, and peeenee, aD jo 
MOST RELIABLE ANd DESIRABLE PROMENADE and TRAVELLING SKIRT in the worl 
For Sale at his Stores, 

196 Fulton Street, and 329 Broadway, N. ¥. 

Ladies please call and examine them. 


BEST LIVERPOOL CANNEL 
And Halliburton’s Urrel Coal at Reduced Prices. 
HE UNDERSIGNED ARE NUW READY TU DELIVER THE BEST LIVERPOOL 
Cannel and Halliburton’s Orrel Coal, both kinds expressly selected ior family use, at 
the following reduced prices :— 
® Chaldron. B Chaldron. 
CANNEL COAL.......+.--eseeeeeees $12 50 | ORREL COAL,.......- 0... c0ceseeeee $10 50 
Screened from Yard, and Delivered Free of Cartage. 
Orders can be left at our Office, 45 south Street, or with our Agent, THOS. O'NEILL, at 
Yaras foot of Warren Street, North River ; foot ot Fourteenth Street, East River ; at No. 74 
West Thirty-second Street ; ‘and at the Drug Stores of Messrs. Hegeman & Co., Nos. 165, 273, 


511, and 756 Breadw: 
CHARLES A. HECKSUHER & CO. 


50. PRIME ANTHRACITE COAL, $4.50. 
At $4 50 per Ton of 20UU ibs. Delivered Free of Cartage 
AT RETAIL. 
HE UNDERSIGNED ARE NOW pee THEIR CELEBRATED BLAOK 
HATH and HARD BROAD MOUNTAIN and PRIME KED ASH COALS for Fur- 
paces, Ranges, Grates and Stoves, direct from bouts at the above reduced price ; from yard 
25 cents per ton higher. 
Orders can be leit at our office, No. 45 South Street, or with our agent, Lage pip IL 
yards foot of Warren Sireet, North River ; foot of 14th Street, => “a No. 74 Went 
S2nd Street; and at the Drug Stores of Messrs. ener & Co. 73, StL and 756 
Broaaway. HARLES He HECKSODEER & vO. 


THE INTERNATIONAL HOTEL, 
Broadway, Corner of Frankiin Street, New York, 


AS BREN RECENTLY peel Syed THE ROOMS ARE ALL NEWLY CARPETED, 
The Furniture and Beds are superb, and the Baths ausurp panaee. 
rLUR’s CELEBRATE D SALOO 























Are connected with the Hotel. Here are concentrated all the comabiets of ahome, with the 
luxuries oi & palace 
THE SPLENDID LADIES’ PARLOUR 
Commands an unequalled view of Broadway. 
THE INTERNALLONAL is the most central of any of the First-Ciass Hore:s for busi - 
ness or places ou; amusement, and oilers unsurpassed advaulages to Families aad Genlemen 


visiting New York, 
ALFRED FREEMAN, Proprietor. 
GARDNER'S HOTEL, (LATE BIXBY’'S,) 


Corner of Park Place and Broadway, 
FRONTING THE CITY HALL PAKK, NEW YORK, 
ge SUBSCRIBER HAVING LEASED THE ABOVE WELL KNOWN AND LONG 
established Hotel, for a term of years, would be grateful to the travelling Public fera 
share of their Patronage. 
Having secured the services of SOLOMON KIPP, who has long been identified with the 
weveting pablic, isa oe a guaranty that all who honour me with their patrooage will 
* —_ aud kindly cared f 
he House will be noone TN on the European pian, and connected with the Restaurant io 
the basement, long kuown as Florence’s Saloon, where meals can be had at ali beurs. 
Rooms by the day, week or month, and at prices vo suit the times. 
SoLomon Kure, agent, 8. E, GARDNER, Proprietor. 


HOT! HOTTER!! HOTTEST!!! 
OW THE SUN’S RAYS POUR DUWN WITH SCORCHING HEAT, AND THE PUB- 
lic are reminded again that the Patent Doubie Ice Pitchers are essential to 
their cumiort. They are for sale, whoiesale and retail, 
LUCIUS 4 ART, Nos. 4 and 6 Burling Slip. 











HERNERS, 
RINKERS OF CONGRESS WA'TEM.—We are reliably inform’ 
that mineral waters, under the name of ‘ Saratoga’’ water and salts, under the name 
* Saratoga”’ salts, are extensively imposed ae the public in the —— and Sout- wetver 
States, where persons buying these articles desire and think the urchasing ‘* Congress’? 
water, &c., whereas at Saratoga there are waters of all kinds, Jongress down to ditch 
water ; and the articles imposed in this manner on the public are » yeoatly artificial compounds, 
entirely worthless, and often dangerous to persons desiring the effect of Concress Water, the 
effect of them being entirely ditlerent from that of the genuine Congress Water, frequently 
producing griping pains, vertigo, &c., sometimes resulting in serious permanent difficulties 
by weakening the Egestive powers and destroying the tone of the stomach and bowels, often 
rendering a mild case of dyspepsia iucurable—the eilect a in no wise diferent from tha 
produced by saline cathartics dissolved in ordinar: ile Concress Water produces 
neither griping or injurious effect in any case, however debilitated the patient may be, it being 
tonie as well as curative. The Congress Spring, as is well known, is the spring, which during 
—. three years past, has built up the reputation of Saratoga, yet some have confounded 
ame of the spring with that of the piace—thus atlording the opportunity for swindlers to foist 
worthless articles upon the public on ~~ strength of the reputation obtained by the Congress 
Spring, in a long series of years. The injury thus inflicted upon the public and ourselves is 
double, for ou taking these spurious articles, and finding either no effect or injurious effects 
from their use, they in future ee the genuine © pater 0 Water, supposing that they have 
already tried it. it is not a suflicient g 0 that it is in bottles and boxes 
Nope our names, as the old botiles and boxes we greedily bought up by counterfeiters for 
the purpose of filling them with their valueless article and selling it as Congress or 
Water ; buy only of those you can rely on—ConGress WaTER and none other—and be o 
that the cork is bra oe as is the cork of every bottle of genuine Conoress Water, viz 
“Congress Water—C. & W. "—if without these words, it is a varaaiest, dangerous count 4 
feit. As to the compounds called Saratoga powders, Sarat toga salts, &c., they are not onl: 
lueless, but injurious—not possessing even the virtues of the common ‘Seidliva powders 
shops. That it is impossible to form oe WaTeR Sreeeey, we have the authority of the 
celebrated chemist, Sir Humphrey Davy, as follows :—** It is i mpossible to recombine Senegal 
gredients so as to make an article of al quality, the effects of which wili be the same as 
natural water.’’ On writing us, we will seud you list of prices, sizes and nckages and by 
ordering from us direct, enclosing drafts for the amount “ae, you can have it safely fors 
waraed to any part of the world. e reiterate our caution, to buy the genuine Congrass Wae 
Tse only, of Peliable persons, and to examine the lettering « hg toy 2, 
Congress Spring, Saratoga Springs, and No. 13° Thames Street, New York City 


CATARRH! 

HE science of Medicire was instituted to guide avd direct the successful practice of it. 
Without a correct pathology of disease, practice will prove unavailing in the removal 
of it. The location, cause and results of Catarrh have been most singularly overlooked and 
misconceived by medical bang past and prese The writer has devoced himself to the 
and this disease as a speciality for several yeare—hte advanced 

and nealeiniane his pathology, which is enturely new and jocontrovertib 
Upon it he has b is treatment in the application of remedies for the radical cure of the 
most formidable types of this malady, and — has proved to be uniform in almost every 

It is no ionger an incurable disea: 
a. Applicants by letter must describe pardenlarly their case and symptoms, and enclose $10 
ork. 

















ds remaining 
ve been disposed of.— 8 will be sent toany one who will enclose fifty | instance. 

conte in Postage Stamps, and Books or P: of suecess- 

ful farming, eenet a respectable poadh well- Pan farmers living in ighb 

the Railroad Lan: a the State—also the cost of fencing, price = cattle, expense of 

ither pentoually or by. tet rer, in Boglish, Fi cr , addr —)\ ae 

P or by letter, in Eng! rench, or 
Jou N WILSON, Land Commissioner of the illinois Sontral R. R. Co., 
Office in Mlinois Cen. Railroad Depot, Depot, Chicago, Th. 





G*Sz TLEMEN troubled with Tendor Feet es call at J. Be - SATE Ss, 
7 BROADWAY, and get a pair of Pannus Corium Boots, Shoes, or Gaiters They 











are delightful for this hot weather. Every variety on hand of Boots »nd Shoes for the e season. 
J. E. TATE, 427 Broadway, New York. 


and Med.— Office, No. 3 ssond st., New Yor R. GOODALE, MI". 





ENGLISH BIBLE WAREHOUSE, 
122 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 
(BRANCH OF OUR LONDON ESTABLISHMENTS.) 


E*22 SPOTTIS WOOVE, PUBLISHERS & IMPORTERS OF THE STAND- 
ARD £5 AUTHORISED «DITIONS. An Extensive Stock constantly on ba: d, anda 
Great Variety or Soreee Bivpines. Also Episcopal (U. 8.) Prayer Bouks, and 





y teri &c.. &e. 
K. CHEESWKIGHT, (Removed from 47 Cliff Street) Aent# for U. 8. 




















CAPITAL, 
SURPLUS, 





DIRECTORS OF ‘TaIs COMPANY HAVE THIS § DAY DECLARED A DIVI- 
dend of FIFTY PER CENT. to its customers upon the premiums earned 
daring the year ending 1st inst., on all policies entitling the holders to participate in the pro- 
Me of the Company’s business, and Scrip will be issued on the 10th August to POLICY 
HOLDERS to the amounts for which they are respectively entitled, and upon the same day 
SIX PER CENT. INTEREST will be paid upon the Serip issued in 1887. 
The Directors have also declared a Dividend to the stockholders of SIX PER CENT. 
wpon the Capital of the Company, payable on and after the 12th inst. 
New York, July 3, 1858. 
This Company continues the business of L on terms as fa ble as those of other 
solvent institutions. 





GEORGE T. HOPE, President. 
H. H. LAMPORT, Secretary. 


LIFE INSURANCE 
BRITISH COMMERCIAL Company, 
ESTABLISHED 1820. 





APITAL (WITH ACCUMULATIONS) 2aeF NO EXTRA CHARGE FOR CROSS 
Ly | Half Premiums on loan. Losses Prompily paid. Cali 
Wall Street. 


GEO. M. KNEVITT, Acrvary. 
REMOVAL. 





NO. 151 BOWERY, SOUTH-WEST CORNER OF BROOME STREET, 
(Directly Opposite their Former Location. ) 
Where they respectfully ectisita continuance of hopatzenage beretefere co Uberally extended 




















Bas A FAMILIAR AND COMPLETE wee tenner B dap THE 


BY H. D. SUTLER, ESQ. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. THOMAS McMULLEN, —— 


WINE MERCHANT, 


44 BEAVER STREET, NEW 
THE FAMILY AQUARIUM; Offers for Sale at the lowest ruling prices, large and select sack ot 
A New Pleasure for the Domestic Circle. FINE OLD WINES, BRANDIES, AND OTHER FOREIGN SPIRITS. 


Agent Sale 
— wp, ctecking, ond maintenance Marine and Fresh Water BASS’S EAST INDIA PALE ALE 


from the Brewery, Burton-on-Trent, England. 





1%mo. Cloth. With Gilt Side Stamp. Price Fifty Cents. 


of 





Weir, James Goodwin, &c., &c. In | pouring 


Fite wast ts 0 crauiato American peculiarities of rer gate of useful 
information upon Marine sod rea Water Ayeariuin, gecenation of all the prectial Fe acee PERS ASS & S0.. 
suis of ie author's great experione in ie rior an Te iezcbeaty. Aquaria. Opposite the Haden Binsr Dotheet Sten ane 
DICK & La roy ‘ee YONKERS, 
Also for sale by all Booksellers in this oo 


‘ca Ooplen af LBookaslors in hepa, seins Come, wanr utes tree | H[AVE, CONSTANTLY ON HAND, AND OFFER FOR SALE EVERY DESORIPTIOy 


NEW AND RES and Hock Wines. 
ven — a se - _- o The Choloest Brands of Seger - eee se Gt Eagisent ee come, 
JUST RECEIVED acu tan “ tre ” — “ AFRICA.” ta deneral rou kinda o Provisions, including their Celebraved Souuamoses aes, 
oe BuRLNeton 


By George Routledge & Co. Pe USHEN BUTTER sont 
ILMOT’S SUMMER TIME py a COUNTRY. [Illustrated by vamnnie of Forty | which they 


ved fresh from the 
aarti ge teal puke a VoS e alos to eal ARS 





“GENERAL SIR = 
GEN) be |  OHARLES arms ROMANCE—WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR. 


In 8v0. 
MERVYN ULITHEROE. By W. H. Ainsworth. (Ainsworth’s Last and Best Novel.) 
With Steel Illustrations by Phiz. 8vo. Cloth. $3. 





THE SAME. Cneap Baition, Plates Plain. 25 cents. 
WOOD’s COMMO a am OF THE SEA SHORE. Numereus Coloured Ilustra- 


8vo. Cloth. 
THE a ae (Mayence to the Lake of Constance). By H. Mayhew. Royal 8vo. 





Established 1776. 
A. BININGER & CO., 


vol; some 
WOOD'S CO4MON OROTS OF THE COU TRY. Coloured Ill SOLE SUCCESSORS OF ABRAHAM BININGER, ESTABLISHED 1776, 
Continued by A. Bininger & Son, 1811, by Jacob Bininger, 1826, and by the present Arws, 


A. BININGER & CO., 1836, 


THE SAME, with Plates Fain, 25 Continy Se bestnceset 
IMPORTING WINES, LIQUORS, SEGARS, 4c. 
These two works are le commencing to are an Aquarium. 
THOMSON’S WANDEEINGS aor agona peop FLOWERS. Mao oy Gsioured Pistes. At their Stores, 
Nos. 92 and 94 Liberty Street, cor. of Temple, near Broad 
THE SAME. Plates Plair. Boards. ts. way, 
THE LOWER RHINE, (Rotterdam to oes. By H. Mayhew. Illustrated. Royal Which they offer to the Trade and others on the most — terms, 


ABRAHAM BININGER, 
ABRAHAM BININGER CLARK. 
the present firm of 























For Sale b: 
ei PEE x al — GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & CO., 18 Beekman Stree E A: BININGEER & Co, 
Ginctissantaameae All losses promptly adjusted. = ; E"BALDWI th, Agee THE HOPE MILLS, 
FREDERICK R. THE RIGHT OF SEARCH. [zsvasiisnED. 1 
3 LER, President. NO. 71 FULTON STREET, NEW YORE. 
Bansamix J. Paws, Secretary. An Inquiry into the Right of Visit or Approach J. G. Isaam.} J. G. ISHAM & CU., UN. J. Bosng 
Row York, April, 1008. BY SHIP3 OF WAR. DEALERS IN COFFEE, SPICES, AND MUSTARD, 
NEEDLES, FISH HOOKS, AND FISHIN CKLE BY JAMES WHITMAN, ESQ., B.A., BARRISTER-AT-LAW, Hore Mus Yeast Powper. 
Undersigned received the FIRST PREMIUM for the aay Bo ge the World’s Of Nova Scotia. Bakers’ Cocoa and Chocolate, Cocoa Shells, 
constantly on hand a and well-assorted Stock of RODS, ere —_ Roasted and Ground Coffee, orgat Pepper, Pimento, Cassi Chasen, na a N 
FLIES, £6., £o., of every variety, which be is able to supply oo the most Libe- NEW-YORK: Cream Tartar, French Mustard rains, ice, Flour, he. “Leriear eh 
term. tn the ‘ will Qed to er ¥2 PUBLISHED BY JAMES MILLER, fee, Jamaica Ginger, White, pyirmy and me Pepper, 7 origi 
Merchants dealing above Articles, thelr Interest to examine 436 Broadway. ‘offee Roasted and G d G 
Stock before making their purchases. 
~ a * THOMAS. E BATE, 35 , Maiden Lane. § New York. Price Twenty Cents. Mills and Factory, Jersey City. 
. B.—Patentee of new SERPENTIN Fish- 
ques est Bait for Troliing ever invented. NEW BLI ELLUC’S ELIXIR OF CALISAYA—A delictous Tonic-Cordial, 
—— _ PU CATIONS. D great benefit to persons debilitated by si sickness and d: Prepared enly by « 





HBERRING’S PATENT CHAMPION FIRE-PROOF 
Se ea eS ewe Wr Le ul tad Aah Fu Bet 
York, it05, ued are the ouly American Bafes that ‘were awarded Medaises the London World's 


Safes are now admitted to be superter to ever offered to the publfe, and the sub- 
(challenge the wortd to produce en instance of these Safes ph -dy-yt iT 4 


| 
Hi 
ral 
Hl 
a 
H 


The y perwens satberteed to make and sell Hor 
stag’s Potent Champion Bt, vee "s Patent Powder-Proof Locks. 

H. .—Buras Pros aun iit aban et Ps Down oc i, 
wk 2s root i securing 





INVIN KITCHEN RANGE. 
Invented and Patented in 1853, by Jordan L. Mott. 


URING THE SHORT PERIOD SINCE THEY WERE INERODUCED, Ry any HAVE 
so with the public, one user Ca ay gy" io another, tas 
sales have increased ranges per annum. All concede 


to 1,609 
yous ” pried. t. MOFT 1 ment 
(Successor to the business ofJ. L. Mott,) Nos. 264 and 266 Water Street, N. Y. 
FRAMES FOR THE PORTRAITS OF 


EKANB, AND FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, 
Of the best workmanship, and at the lowest possible prices, made by 





W., F. GALE, 
LOOKING-GLASS & PICTURE-FRAME MANUFACTURER, 
Con. Granp & Evizasern Sts., New Yor. 
may be coon ob Re ABien stiet, where enlers mai be Weft, which wil bo 
Lay Aden La AA to and faithfully executed. Orders from the comniry be attended 





FOR SALE. - 
Valuable Salt Works and Landed Estate, in the Island of I 


» APPLETON & CO., 346 and 348 Broadway, New York. 


DELLUC & 
HAVE NOW READY, Manufacturers of the CELEBRATED CORDIAL ry OF GAR’ 


way, and 250 Fourth Avenue, 





Ato. ice 
This little work has been preneeed at the request of numerous Seashore, expressly for the 
use of Primary Schools. It will be found, upon examination, exceedingly ‘tant s Surface 


FINANCIAL. 





to be committed to memory. The Definitions of the Natural Divisions of the 
tures 





the one showing the o! as it appears ip nature ; the other the manner of representing it 
eute. = ons are aleo given in the form of a review. Se oF 
of the youthful student, and enable him 


le Persons aud Events, in every Period and State of the World, from 
the Creation to the Present Time. By Joel Munsell. One volume 8vo. 537 pages. Price, 


of the Fleas been nrconnry 10 oDeert 
It has to observe © beoctty tn ie eomtptintion, in order to reduce it | and benefits of the 
nee, notices of the most eminent men are often confined to 
‘erence to them in books.—. from Preface, Are also rece 


Co. have j 
HISTORY OF big INDUCT i ScTRNCES Fs From ‘arhest to the Present Time. 
By William Whewell, D.D., Master of Trinity College. io the third Londoa edition. 2 


ived and d to 
City and County, as required by their late funding ~ 


CALIFORNIA STATE BONDS. 


signe al _ bi aig > AlgvOaets STATE BONDS RECEIVED AND TRANSMITTED TO Sage Ayens 
the subject. maps are clear bad bea utifal, and all that they contain is ed about in y and there exchanged for the new Bonds of the Stae (aa ‘as required by the lat 

THE EVERY-DAY BOOK OF HISTORY AND CHRONOLOGY. Embracing the Anni- ing aci) dad returned and delivered OP ee ere anal & OO heim “atin ce 
versaries of Memorab! y 


COLEMAN & CU., No. 88 Wall 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The object of this w as will be oom | is to bring together the events of each da Holders of the old issue of California State Bonds will bear in mind that they mus be pre- 
= can bone iS ee ae. sented at a Soenente Oe before lst January next, or they will be excluded from the provivion 


act, and may be forever d debarred. 


thin Hence, 
two or three lin lines, whe a individuals of less note ty occasionally received teore attention, SACRAMENTO CITY A! a COUNTY BONDS 
on account of the absence of ready ref: 





b for the new Bonds of the 


CALIFORNIA COLLECTIONS. 





Lvol. 1: 12mo. 
wisORY OF THE REPUBLIC OF THE US. OF AMERICA, As Traced in the Writ- 
Alexander Hamilton and his Contemporaries. By John C. Hamilton. Vol. II. Price | ‘pv 
$250 ; or, $5 the two volumes. ans be 





THE PROPERTY OF THE INAGUA BALT POND Co., VIZ. : 7 
0, L.—. dp sliotment of Sixty Asses of Saline ina and Pond, in the Salt Pond near Mathew 
Town, held u: lease from tne Crown, fer twenty-one years from the first day of Au- 
SISO, 0S 0 Fe ata rental re e115 15s. sa apnum, with criod of wen of renewal of the lease for 
Bice of the said enty. 


-one years. 
seen a se of thie al Lp is inclosed. and ou Pans, Reservoirs, 
4G h possenses every rouaiet ' efor the production of Balt by Solar eva 
Poretion, Ine ‘of fi werful 8 ung ¢ wate 
iit Nt of of Fwemty Acres of f Balin’ and ‘ond in the said Ly Pond, held in 
like the Cro at 10s. ab per cam 


ner as Tbr PY 
Tuna meot ts alo ar ecinent. and laid out in Pans, &c., and | Bas on e powerful 








CHARLES DICKENS’ WORKS ILLUSTRATED. 


EACHANGE on San Francisco, for sale. 
CES made on of app 
~ 





vols. 8vo. 566 pages OUR SAN FRANCISCO HOUSE gives special attention to boon lane ny on all the 
ADELE. 2 Juuia Kavanacn, author of ‘ Nathalie,” &c. One thick vol. 12mo. $1 25. principal potnte in CALIFORNIA Sy ‘OREGON. Returns » promptl made ia gold or in 
“* Adele’ best work we have read by Miss Kavanagh. Itisa os novel, aa good bi ifornia or Oregon, 

~~ character urs right to pee ep om ae s throughout, and th kin- faa transit their bills of ladle Greagh¢ om home 718 aeaere laveles pet for = sade 

dled in TARY Gane _ ; rival of the goods there, thus ing purchasers full benefit time on sales, and ye’ 
ELEMENTARY RMAN READ pied Plan of * —— Greek Reader” ; with a 

FULL VOOABULARY. Composed, Compiled. and Arranged systematically by Rev. L, W. | @er® maintaining conirol of their property until paid fo 

Boqdens Graduate of the University of France, ant aeeaae of Languages in Ge Me- COUPONS ON SAN FRANCISCO CITY BONDS payable in San Francisco, collected or 





d Merchandi igned to our San Fran- 
WM. T. COLEMAN & CO., No 88 Wall Street, New York. 





Beautiful Library Kdition, 500 Engravings. 





In 25 volumes, 12mo, cloth gilt....... ccecccescovccosccccoscooccecceccoce oo 
In 2 volumes, half calf an'ique 
in various styles of binding. 
In 13 volumes, iy cloth. . 19 





HOFFMAN, CAMPBELL & CO., 


soso 7 BANKERS AND DEALERS IN BULLION AND SPECIE, 


45 WALL STREET (PH@NIX BANK BUILDINGS), 
Couiections Maps. 














JOHN MUNROE & CO., 
AMERICAN BANKERS 











veoh 186 1867 Fetes satel of Bees: under ae "eri of a tom Weer ms. . 4 & +, En, COP eeeaa, Cypetie G. Hiteins Mane, RB. vie crRcULAR tarvens 0p ‘canet? ‘en alb San PRINCIPAL TOWNS 
at a renta! rf avoum. A 
fo. 8A commodious Balt Store, 100 fo feet by 90 feet, and 15 feet height, covered with a —— THE NEW BOOKS OF THE DAY. Gx 
Seabels of fait. iets SE ea ha BRANCE berrain BELGIUM, SWITZERLAND, © RUSSEL 
i. It mm See, Rear 1, a GREA A LAL 
ous to No. 1 all it's strip of land, one in width : extend- FOOD FOR INFANTS—DELLUC'S BISCOTINE. IRELAN *  sPaln, ITALY, DRX. 
ing therefrom to the bea, about nine furlongs distant, on on which a Railroad has been laid pte ee 55 “ 10, ON 
, termina’ ing at a convenient Shed and for Fee eok Poche ar On the Rail-road to Pu ATHENS, BEYROUT. CONSTANTINOPLE, CAIRO, 
are twelve waggons, each capable of carrying three t, drawn by a Horse or HE B pense anes SISCOTINE which have lately been offered to the pub AND > panem. ALEXANDRIA, JEROSALEM, &c., &c. 
w! ve 
(0. 4.~—Two Town Lots in Mathew Town, Inaqua, numbered “one” and “ two” in the offl- . M. Os the sole inventor ofthe SS ee ee Office in New York, No. 8 Wall Street. 
cia} plan of the cai Township, inetcced 00 one Lot, end embractn ng an area of one bundred | nufactured and sold by Messrs. ELL: UC & CO. re than ten years past. They are the 
and mney feet, ca = Gregory Street, by two hundred feet in depth. There | sole Proprietors of it, and ‘and the name of OC oosine Solengs to them and is copyrigh.ed REMOVAL 
are upon it extensive valuable Buildings, other improvements, consistin Ky by ho adopt their trade mark, or apply the name of { BISCOTINE to fasitations & GIBBS 5 Wall St., to 106 Broad 
a double-storied Dwelli sixty feet vy twenty ht feet, with @ Fleas on the are liable to prosecution, ‘and eo be held responsible. The BISCOTINE is put up in one IBBS, WATSON nro wa’ 
West sides, a Stone Kitchen, ts’ Rooms, and a e Water Tank, ext waabee pate papers and one po’ es for exportation. Each e bears the fac-simile of eae ING Plt COLLECTION UUSE, Collect throug Bankers in all paris o! ihe 
Stabling }-— Hay- and a Cart Shed, soramns See sane ra Fa range of Buldings o of 180 feet a iS subscriber's ure. For tie ‘wholesale a retail, by D i fuuue 4 & CO., + Ghemiats, | Neve a States and Provinces at the lowest rates, and d proceeds on the day of 
are ane foot thence fon, on di way, near of oes ¥ 4 oss ~ oy be lini saya Bark, Broad: |e EFERENCES.—Mechanics’ Bank, St. Nicholas Bank, Mercantile Bank, Irving Bank. 
ine i) for Nesting a on which ber rt oreagiy ull Wharf . sennavanad alacashrache ae Past due claims collected or secured under our own supervision and through our own At- 
(0. 5.—A Town Lot, numbered “ f 1 torneys, with whom we are in constant correspondence, without extra charge to our clients, 








int plan of the sai 
Sronting on Geegory Gwent $8 fect, end extending 00 feet in ) depth. ies 


Bap, weed ia, ut not rov 
No. 6.—Two Town Low, tronting on Gregory Street, and numbered on the said official 
“20” and “25.” These Lots are at present inclosed as one occupying an area of 
by ab: 200 feet, On No. 24, there isa Stone Building, intended le, and sometimes used 
a 
“No, VA Town Lot, numbered SOE, to the ontd official plan, fron’ on Victoria Street 
% by 20 feet indepth. There is upon ita frame Building, with led roof, 60 feet 
by 12 feet, used as a Barrack for rE teen, 
‘No. 8.—A rout or Water Lot in Mathew edicining the present Price Lot, fronting 
Sireet 86 fet, and extending thence (othe 
0. Suburban Lots of Five Acres each, on one of which there ere five small 


es for Labourers. 
ee whole of the above-mentioned Works and Buildings have been substantially constructed 
he sand Dollars, are admi- 


of the best materiais, at a cost of nearly One Hundred and Fift 
baapted for the Balt busi meee, 0 are now in good working order. 
whole Establishment, w: 4+ ~ werkiog o ay ay of Mules (ISin Sumber) Carts, Wheelbar- 
and other implements, is offered none lot, or in separate portions. If it be 
Bol of before the first day of ‘August cay it will ‘hen, or 80 much por it as may re- 
mein seen, be advertized tee Sale by Auction without limitation, 
‘At Inagua, OJGAN G. MEADOWS, President of the I. 8. P. Co. 
In Nassau, to WILLIAM KIRK WOOD, Chairman of the Board of Directors. 
In New York, (© JOHN RB. BACON, 58’ South Street, 





UNSWICE AND NOV. LAND Co. 
HE COURT ag DIRECTORS OF THE NEW fA AND NOVA SCOTIA 
pany have resolved 4 the present year to sell Lauds situated en lines of 
Roads within the Tract belonging to the ny. in Lots of 100 to 300 Acres each, suited to 


ee tod per acre: Fourth Year, 6. acre; Fane a er acre ; 
¥ th Year, 6d sa eta ra iy th Year, 


Instalments m: b 0 
Soieanostie coseun orion om £60 to 850 atta erected thereon for sale on 
reagemable torees, vervns tt OO 


10 HURGRR. i Esq. one Com "s Agent in St. John. 
9 in 
of the Di. nite a R. HAYNE, Chief Commissioner. 
‘and Nova Scotia Land Company’s Office, Fredericion, July 3rd, 1857. 


HE BEAUTY OF LIFE Phystoall Speaking ts Health.—W ing’s 
T oun Cascutna gayle A etn poner seat and young 
yy ee as e le 
: ic: masticating like shen fot, bt ly breaking and 
mere! 
pee raecree eae pedo 
composed icles ertae, which inciple 
rarest not deadened or | fed atin oar, by too lowe grinding, at etaulag it 
digestion and the ing force with which 
a healthful pL strength. 
Prdak yout Grover for WIN 8 Farina Crackers, and take none but those stamped with the 


“WING.” wholesale depot is at A. N. THOMPSON & CO.’ No. 221 and 223 
Fulton Street, New York. a 


Azo pA is truly valuabl , 

pPARaAr Aare roots by a apparatus which obtains the Iedisinaty prin- 

Sr ine ae Mahly concentrated form Ae egetable p 
extract is obtained infini superior to any other for purifying the 











and c Serofula, um, ioers, F 4 p Sores, Boils, aneous 
jay ey Liver Com at, Brovchi, Ls M Fe renin Bad leew 
and sold by A. B. &D, 100 Fulton New York. 
=e y BANDS, Druggists, Street, New 





OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT LLS—Talk annexation, in- 
H' Met end, recnedica have he i nstions (thes eomumentties and 
Seneerens Ce Seas eaee. They are othe one ole sole rallying point in in favour of which 


atthe No. 80 Maiden 
eetsat he mao utectory, lo. Lane, New York; and by all druggists, at 25¢., 


al 








BUGENS DUPUY, 609 Broadway, N. Y. 


Sa a wr wwensfer disbono ured paper from our Bankers to our Attorneyson the day of, if de 
A Pleasing Appearance is the first Letter of Recommendation. owen — oF Lee + —- securing a we pay Come fap hs less. vides 
7 oui eci rn! jon, to over wel nown houses t 
DPREY' CT OF ELDER FLOWERS, are the following : g. Wennequia & Co. diliname, Fargis & Co. William Lotimer & Oo. 
FOR SOFTENING THE SKIN AND IMPROVING THE COMPLEXION. Fred. ‘But ; Kents, Lowber & Smyth ; us Story; A. & 





AGENT FOR THE UNITED STATES. 
HE OBJECT OF THIs cu CIRCULAR IS TO GIVE PUBLICITY TO THE MOST VA- 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO, 





The Sweetest and really the Most Perfect Beautifier in Nature. 


p a e and efficient Remedy Gas ee. et been in’ etsegaeed tn the practice f tele, BAN RSs, 
removing every unsightly appearance from , aad preservin; 
tothe latet period of life weariy all the firmness and treahneas of Pith Eroanve “pe CORNER OF PINE AND NASSAU STREETS, NEW YORK 
minute observa! ave long satisfied the proj r ap as t 

rill ee ly remove any unsightly appearence w such as Tan, Sun-Burns, Preckies, &c., and Circular Notes and Letters of Credit, for Travellers, 
quickly y = ban y “Rt delig _ — - distigure the gee cs available in all the Principal Cities of the World. Also, 
preserve @ pleasing complexion through | fe, nothing is required but the use of MERCANTILE CREDITS, FOR USE IN EUROPE, CHINA, 4&6. 

Godfrey’s Extract of Elder Flowers, co PROVIN 





F. C. WELLS & Co., >. New York. 


pymas Ane F AND NOTES PAYABLE IN CANADA, WHERE THE BANK OF BRITISH 
This admirable pocqaration of Biter ¥ Flowers is is vi var Sesqvent as a perfume. Bir Flow- ~~ Seenches' es agencies, and when Exchange is provided fer, collected 
ors Rage trom Se jest ages been a eens t beau- tree of any chargs wate 
= Seer. Tan, Sen varen Front oy ty it will speedily and completely mT, credit granied, aod bills purchased and collected on England, Irland, Sootand 
North ica an 
Cnildr —It is singularly beneficial and perfectly innoxious, even to the youngest in- = C, FERGUSSON, 
— . =e die :'H GRAIN, "wo 29 William Street, New York. 
Shavi v=) to vetuabe beyond anything, annihilating every Pimple, and all Rough- & F. SMITH. 
nessa, rendering the Skin soft and fi rm. properae.s. it so completely for the razor. 
y —-Godire rey — Flowers will be found beyond all praise, RI 
— —_ to be apron General Financial Agent. 
CARY, HOWARD & SANGER, New York. RITISH, COLONIAL, AND OTHER STERLING EXCHANGE, STOCKS, NOTES, 
SCHIEFFLIN BROS. Bonds purchased sale : tiated, &c., &c. 26 William Street, 
SOW. NORCROSS & CO. Boston and New York. | Fi saninaits ee , 





And all other Wholesale and Retail Drugg’ 





Glossy rved 
.— And who that is gray would net have it restored to former colour ; Barn 
or bald, Das “would yenid bass tho » growth re cone: ye troubled with dandruff and itching, but | #8 @ 


li also remove all 


&C 


BREWER ALDWELL 
A® BRAUTISUL HEAD of Rich Hal F, Completely Presery 20 Old Slip, ae Water Street, New York. 
CHARLESTON 


Bills on 
“BANK OF LIVERPOO! 


Seal othe! iL, 

would have it removed ; or troubled with Serofuls, Head o r eruptions but would in sums of One Pound Sterling and upwards, payable at any of the Banks in Exauano, Ins 
cured ; or with Sick inead acne (neuralgia) but would be cured. It ‘ 

Piatples from the face and PROF WOOD'S HAIk RESTORATIVE will do all this, | “A*® Soornamp and Wass. 





‘ouow 
alarms Ann Arsovur, November 5, 1856. 


said 
Resteraive, bus having been 80 often chen.ed by uackery and quack nostrums, hair dy 


WELLS, FARGO & CO., 


Prof, 0. J. Wood—Dear Sir: I have heard much said of the wonderful effects of your Hair| WNW. ¥. & CALIFORNIA EXPRESS & EXCHANGE CO, 





82 Broadway, N. Y., 
was dlepened 10 place your Restoratives E Se cans category with the thousand lal Ad EGON AND THE SANDWICH It 
- peal trumpeted q' vanek remedies, until rt aa you —~ Lawrence County some months ay Panny Mey SF ym TO onareene, oa a snenth. 
since, ach assurances as induced the trial of your Restorative in my fa- 
tine, whan you gave se su oy whose hair ribad become very thin and eatirely white, and before Exchange on and the Sandwich Islands for sale at all times. 
one of your 1: bottles, her hair w: y beau 
pr had ened ana become beautiful and glossy upon, entirely over AUGUST BELMONT 
the head ; she continues to use it, not simply because of i — "6 enge vom ~~ No. 76 BEAVER STREET, N. Y., 
ly i A yf t--& ISSUES LETTERS OF CREDIT TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD, 
doupts = reference to its character ue are entirely removed; and do most For the Use of Travellers. 


——<— 





pocsans ho wi ha restored 

from ~ y= (by ronson of a etnees oe age.) pt colour and beauty, and by all 
would have their an 

young pereens We Wouly Soy wely ond guststelly > oer SOLOMON MANX. NO. 

‘ood :—It was a long time ag oem ha 


BROWN, a 
59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


Issue Credits for TRAVELLERS. available in any part of the world. 





Friend W Lt A. 
Restorative for which you gn an order upon your agent — speci —— I an Tees bane hes 
ud try ‘3 all that 


very respectfuily and truly yours, SOLOMON MANN. | ngs’ 
igeaeem, Deseens, June 2th, 1852. Pase 
1 have used Prof. O. 3. Wood's Hair Restoratt ive, and have wud tn wensertes o@bete. 
My hair was becoming, as I thought, "prematurely gre y. but by the Pg oof bis Restorative it 
ve DO % permease 


csured. two ‘and otner’ ‘oC my family and friends, baving wit iinessed its et SOUTH rior First-class Side~whee ee] Steam- 
it would do ; my family an je ing w! “ THE 
ots are now using and recommending its use to others as entitled to the highest cousidera- Foe ee ay Geant RON OK’ are now both on the route to NORFOLK 
tion you claim for it. rere S30 and RECSOND. and leave Pier 13, N. R., every SATURDAY and W: 
Again, at 


to Norfolk, $8 00 ; Petersburg and Richmond, $10 00. 
HENRY LUDLAM, 32 Broadway. 





has resumed its ts original colour, , and, 








aA N. ¥. Wire wu. 
9.,J WOOD & 00, Propricirs, 32 Broadway. N; ¥ sda ae at N.Y. Wire Railing | 35, =i 


G & CO, PROPRIETORS, 
btn ro TICE, NO. 16 BEEKMAN ST, 
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